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Rising Productivity: Engine of Progress 


Tue economic story of the past 25 
years can be reduced to one simple 
fact: Today the average American, 
though he works about 15 per cent 
fewer hours, has roughly 50 per cent 
more purchasing power than he had 
a quarter-century ago. This remark- 
able advance in material welfare is 
almost entirely a result of the fact 
that national productivity, which 
may be defined as average output per 
man-hour, has shown an average 
annual increase, since 1930, of more 
than 2 per cent a year. 

The next 25 years, if anything, 
promise even more advances and 


changes. If last year’s rate of improve- 
ment in productivity were sustained, 
the U. S. living standard would be 
doubled in about the next 18 years. 
Many conservative economists believe 


that the rate of advance in American 
productivity, which has averaged 
roughly 2 per cent a year for the 
past 100 years, is moving toward a 
minimum of 2.5 per cent. 

Why has U. S. production and con- 
sumption surpassed the rest of the 
world’s by so wide a margin? The 
reason most commonly advanced by 
Europeans and many Americans is the 
abundance of natural resources. But 
in the last analysis original abundance 
has not been a dominating factor in 
U. S. productivity. Like the Red In- 
dians before them, the early Americans 
were very poor. It was not until after 
the Industrial Revolution was well 
under way that American productivity 
rose much above the level that had 


prevailed in Europe since the Middle 
Ages—and the relative abundance of 
natural resources was only one reason 
why it did. 

Another reason commonly advanced 
for American productivity is that the 
U. S. constitutes a huge homogeneous 
market. This reason has even less 
substance than the theory of original 
abundance. Canada has only about 
15 million people, but mainly because 
Canada’s economy is run in American 
fashion, Canada’s productivity is sec- 
ond only to that of the U. S. 

The most important requirement for 
rising productivity is the will to realize 
it—backed by resourcefulness, in- 
ventiveness, and coupled with a will- 
ingness to sacrifice to accumulate 
capital. Given these, plus enough 
managerial talent to organize work 
effectively, and the poorest nation can 
improve productivity a little. To im- 
prove productivity appreciably—a na- 
tion needs a fair-sized internal market, 
access to raw materials, and plant and 
machinery. Later it needs access to a 
flourishing technology, whose inven- 
tions and innovations have been a 
major factor in the advance of produc: 
tivity. 

Yet that is not all. Even as life 
feeds on life, so productivity feeds on 
productivity. High real wages spur 
management to find ways of doing 
a job with fewer man-hours, and do- 
ing a job with fewer man-hours 
usually results in lower prices or still 
higher wages or both, and the cycle 
begins all over again. But the cycle 
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plainly flourishes best when it suffers 
a minimum of artificial restrictions. 
The ideal environment for productiv- 
ity is an economy that is flexible, 
adaptable, competitive. The only en- 
vironment that has met all these condi- 
tions, albeit imperfectly, is the Ameri- 
can. 

To understand the American atti- 
tude toward productivity, we must be- 
gin with the American character. 
What are the American traits that 
have been basically responsible for 
rising productivity? 

At bottom was the enormous energy 
of the American—restless, intense, un- 
satisfied, headlong. There was also a 
pervasive sense of equality; an almost 
contumacious individualism; a pragma- 
tic, intuitive, unintellectual approach 
to life's problems. Add up these traits, 
and you have another very important 
American trait: the urge to get ahead 
in the world, and the habit of judg- 
ing a man’s ability to get ahead by 
his success in laying hands on the al- 
mighty dollar. 

The yearning'for the dollar has, 
fortunately, been canalized and made 
socially useful by being subjected to 
the rigors of competition. It has long 
been fashionable to argue that com- 
petition in the old, classical sense of 
the word is dead. Of course it is 
dead; it never existed save in the 
minds and textbooks of academicians. 
What did and still does exist is a kind 
of modified or workable competition 
that has stimulated productivity in- 
finitely more than no competition 
would have. 

And what is labor's contribution? 
Aren't large, powerful labor unions 
fundamentally monopolies with much 
the same power to inhibit competition 
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as industrial monopolies and cartels? 
They are indeed. The point, however, 
is that American labor, unlike British 
and European labor, has not habitually 
exercised its monopoly power to in- 
hibit change. While British and 
European unions concern themselves 
primarily with making and maintain- 
ing as many jobs as they can and 
secondarily with increasing wages, 
American labor unions want higher 
wages above all else—the higher real 
wages that rising productivity makes 
possible. 

What is the primary function of 
management in a dynamic society? It 
is, in the last analysis, to increase 
profitability by increasing productivity. 
The manager who increases his com- 
pany’s productivity is discharging at 
once his major obligation to the owners 
and his major obligation to society. 

American managers are constantly 
innovating and experimenting. Al- 


though by European standards they 
risk capital lavishly, they are still 


very skeptical about research and 
capital investment. Furthermore, they 
get a lot of fun out of their work. 
The U. S. manager’s absorption in 
business is easy to ridicule. But as 
Graham Hutton admonishes his fel- 
low Britons in We Too Can Prosper, 
“It ill becomes any European today 
to sneer at the American concept of 
management's duties, status, and re- 
ward, when it pays off so handsomely 
to every soul in the nation, and in ad- 
dition helps half the world.” 

It is theoretically possible that the 
U. S. may some day become so fat 
and comfortable that its yearning for 
money and flair for competing and 
expanding will no longer be such im- 
portant factors in its rising produc- 
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tivity. But the hard facts of produc- 
tivity today suggest that a dynamically 
productive nation cannot let even its 
big toe grow rigid. It must give full 
play to competition—to vigorous, per- 
vasive rivalries based on a tolerably 


free market: rivalries between prod- 
ucts, industries, companies, between 
management and labor—and all egged 
on by a body of consumers expecting 
and insisting on a higher standard of 
living. 


-—Gi_Bert Burck. Fortune, January, 1955, p. 66:7. 


Safeguarding Executives’ Health: A Survey 


Company health programs for execu- 
tives are definitely on the increase, ac- 
cording to the findings of a study of 
the health programs of 120 companies 
recently completed by the National 
Industrial Conference Board. 

The greatest growth in executive 
health programs has taken place during 
the last 10 years, it was found. Sixty- 
nine per cent of these firms initiated 
their health programs some time after 
the close of World War II, and half of 
this group began their programs in the 
early 1950's. A large part of this 
growth is due to modern management's 
belief that more efficient management 
is bound to come from healthy execu- 
tives and to a growing awareness of 
the importance of protecting the com- 
pany’s tremendous investment in exec- 
utives. 

Three-fourths of the companies 
surveyed make the periodic physical 
examination a voluntary procedure, 
and the majority report about 90 per 
cent participation by executives on 
this basis. Only eight companies indi- 
cate that less than 75 per cent of their 
executives participate. 

Proper promotion and selling of the 
plan is one essential factor for good 


and willing participation of key per- 
sonnel in their programs, most of the 
companies found. This selling effort be- 
gins with the initial announcement of 
the program and continues with period- 
ic reminders that the physical examina- 
tion is again due. In a majority of 
companies (63 per cent) the president 
or some other company official writes a 
personal letter explaining the plan to 
the prospective examinee, and the same 
official may send periodic reminders 
that examination time has arrived. 

Company practice concerning the 
choice of a medical examiner varies 
widely among companies, as well as 
within companies. Sixty-two of the 120 
respondents use only outside agencies 
to conduct the medical examinations. 
Fifty-eight use company doctors; how- 
ever, half of these companies give the 
examinee an option whereby he may 
choose his own physician. Of those 
firms using outside agencies, 60 per 
cent use clinics or hospitals in prefer- 
ence to a private-practice doctor. 

In over 44 per cent of the 62 plans 
calling for the use of an outside examin- 
ing agency, only the examinee receives 
a report of the findings, but in almost 
as Many cases, a report is also sent to 
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the company doctor. When the com- 
pany doctor performs the examination, 
only the examinee learns about the 
findings in about 67 per cent of the 
companies reporting. Though the ma- 
jority of the companies believe that the 
findings of executive physical exami- 
nations should be confidential between 
doctors and examinees, most agree that 
management should somehow be ap- 
prised of an executive's negative physi- 
cal findings if withholding such knowl- 
edge might injure the company, the ex- 
ecutive or both. 

An increasing number of companies 
are including key personnel other than 
top executives in their plans. Out of 
102 firms, 88 per cent extend coverage 
to middle management, and about one- 
half bring first-line supervisors into 
their plans. Roughly 46 per cent of 
the programs studied also include non- 
supervisors such as chemists, lawyers, 
engineers, and editors. 

By far the vast majority of the com- 
panies surveyed report satisfaction with 


their executive health programs. Many 
companies mention the number of ex- 
ecutives who have received early re- 
medial treatment for conditions first re- 
vealed in a periodic physical examina- 
tion. Equally beneficial is the clean 
bill of health with which a great many 
executives emerge from an examination. 
These “green-light” findings reassure 
both the company and the individual 
concerned. Some companies that have 
continued their programs over a period 
of years find that executives who have 
had periodic health examinations are 
likely to be in better physical condi- 
tion than those who are examined for 
the first time. 

A great number of companies also 
point out that these programs mean 
better management by healthier per- 
sons, and better personnel relations 
resulting from this management. Some 
firms also indicate that executive 
morale improves because of a belief 
that the company is sincerely inter- 
ested in their welfare. 


“Creeping Conservatism” in Business 


TODAY too many businesses are being managed on a year-to-year basis. 
Too many business leaders act as if they did not believe the statistics 
of population growth. They place orders when the barometer for the 
immediate business outlook shows “fair,” but cancel their plans at the 
first sign of a temporary slackening. 

Our more forward-looking businesses are learning how to do an effec- 
tive job of five-year planning. This is a helpful trend. Certainly those 
business leaders who have had confidence enough in our future to con- 
tinue their programs of expansion through the periods of adjustment 
following World War II and the Korean war have contributed measur- 
ably to a more stable economy. 

I should like to propose that our conventional period of planning 
should be the business generation—a period of from 15 to 20 years. If 
20 years seems a long time, I remind you that the college graduates 
you will be recruiting then have already been born. And our future 
competitors with scientific degrees are already looking for rooms in the 
kindergarten. 

—Rarrn J. Conptner (President, General Electric Co.) in Journal of Commerce 1/11/55 
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The Leisure Market: A $30-Billion 


Tovay’s consumer doesn’t have to 
add up his leisure time to know he 
has more of it than ever before. His 
shorter work week, increased paid 
holidays and longer vacations have 
upped his leisure time to more than 
2,200 hours a year, according to one 
estimate. And with higher wage scales, 
today’s consumer has unconsciously 
become part of a vast national move- 
ment: an immense market of Ameri- 
cans with money to spend and time to 
spend it. Yet this leisure market, es- 
timated recently by Fortune at better 
than $30 billion a year, stands rela- 
tively unexplored by the majority of 
U. S. marketers. 

It is not difficult to understand why 
the leisure market, as a market, has 
escaped the spotlight. First of all, its 
growth has been both recent and quiet; 
it is also not very clearly defined, 
since it cuts across all lines of income, 
education, location or occupation. In 
many cases, even marketers currently 
selling leisure-time products or services 
aren't aware of a leisure market, per se. 

Today, the “man of leisure” can be 
almost anyone. According to the Mar- 
keting & Research Department of Mac- 
fadden Publications, the man who has 
the most money to spend for leisure 
time goods and services (and the most 
time to spend it) is an hourly paid 
wage-earner, as distinguished from 
a proprietor, white-collar worker or 
executive. He owns most of the mod- 
ern appliances: a refrigerator, a range, 
an electric washing machine, a vacuum 
cleaner, and an electric food mixer. 
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Plum 


Chances are he’s in the market for both 
a clothes dryer and a home freezer. 
Although he’s head of the household, 
his wife and daughter control two- 
thirds of the family income. 

The leisure market has some peculiar 
characteristics, all of which tend to 
make it an immensely responsive mar- 
ket. Art Stein, Newsweek's director 
of sales development, puts it this way: 
“To make the most of leisure takes 
money. It’s amazing how much of it 
you can spend relaxing.” This under- 
scores a phenomenon peculiar to the 
American consumer—he hates to be 
idle. At a conference a few years 
ago sponsored by the Corning Glass 
Works, Santha Rama Rau, author and 
daughter of the former Indian am- 
bassador to the U. S., said: “Surely, 
nowhere else in the world do people 
fuss about what to do with their spare 
time. . . . In this particular society . . . 
people feel that they should be pro- 
ductive in their spare time.” 

It is this very feeling that is behind 
the spectacular expansion of do-it- 
yourself and the startling increase of 
hobby activity. In the early 1930's, 
there wasn't a shop in the land devoted 
to selling hobby supplies; today, there 
are an estimated 8,000. As for do-it- 
yourself, its phenomenal growth is well 
known: Americans are building every- 
thing from hi-fi sets to their own 
homes, creating a mass market from 
scratch in just a few years. 

Today some five million American 
families own boats of one sort or 
another. New homes are being built 
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at the rate of about one million a year, 
and almost all of them have lawns or 
gardens of some sort. This year, 
Americans will buy some 5.6 million 
new automobiles, and for many it will 
mean a second car in the garage. 
They'll use those cars to travel for 
fun, an activity for which they shelled 
out roughly $10 billion during the 

past year—including travel abroad. 
The increase in leisure time activity 
has permeated almost every phase of 
day-to-day living. One major trend, 
for example, is the drift toward casual 
dress. Garment manufacturers can tell 
you that sportswear comprises 23 per 
cent of women’s ready-to-wear sold in 
department stores. Sport shirts now 
outsell business shirts two-to-one. 
Another major trend is the decline in 
attendance at spectator sports and the 
accompanying increase in participant 
sports. And every new fisherman, 
hunter and golfer must be outfitted 
not only with the tools of the leisure 
activity, but with the clothes and 
—Tide, January 


Open House Every Day 


Day rn and day out, the year around, 
many American industrial concerns are 
paying from 30 cents to more than $6 
a head for the privilege of escorting 
the public through their plants. 

The year-around plant tour is much 
older than the once-a-year open house 
or occasional Business-Industry-Educa- 
tion Day that has grown in favor dur- 
ing and since World War II. One of 
the old-timers, still operating seven 
days a week, is the guided tour of the 
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other accoutrements—such as portable 
radios, specially prepared food packs, 
special umbrellas and even small planes. 
It all makes for a marketing bonanza. 

Yet, although the market has in- 
creased about threefold since 1940, 
its growth is still lagging behind dis- 
posable income. Its share of disposable 
income declined from 14 per cent in 
1947 to 12 per cent in 1953. Econo 
mists offer some substantial reasons for 
the lag. They say, for example, that 
the seven to eight million owners of 
post-war homes must spend time on 
fixing, repairing and improving their 
property—time they might otherwise 
be spending on pure leisure activity. 
People also have a tendency to budget 
themselves according to last year’s in- 
come even though they may make more 
money in the current year. 

In sum, the leisure market is fat 
and ripe, ready for plucking by mar- 
keters who can see what it is and 
have the proper tools for handling the 
harvest. 


29, 1955, p. 17:3 


Shredded Wheat plant at Niagara 
Falls, now a part of the National Bis- 
cuit Company. The company opened 
its doors to visitors daily in 1904, af- 
ter some genius of the day had vir- 
tually built the plant around the idea 
of sanitary food processing. 

The original bakery was closed re- 
cently and operations moved to a newer 
plant, but the company hopes to re- 
sume tours at the new location. Al- 
though for 50 years no Niagara Falls 
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visit had been complete without a Shred- 
ded Wheat tour, the number of guests was 
still mounting last year—40,000 in 1953 
against 30,000 in 1950. 

The cost of all this consumer promo- 
tion, which built community good will and 
created a steady supply of good em- 
ployees, has been about $12,000 a year— 
$500 a month in the off season, about 
$2,000 a month in heavy tourist months. 

The small plant in a small town off 
the beaten path would doubtless find 
the year-around open house less fruitful, 
and the occasional open house for em- 
ployees, community leaders, school chil- 
dren, etc., may be the way to get the 
most out of plant visits. Not all the 
companies that encourage everyday visits, 
however, have any natural advantages of 
location or interesting processes. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Company (Fitch- 
burg, Mass.), is open to visitors every 
weekday, though tours are made by ap- 
pointment. There is no need to keep a 
guide or staff of guides as there is in 
plants where hundreds make the tour 
daily. Interest is aroused by word-of- 
mouth reports of those who have been 
through, and many of the visitors are 
customers who have come at the invita- 
tion of company salesmen. 

About 10,000 people a year—about 70 
per cent of them of school age—go 
through the Supplee-Wills-Jones Milk 
Company plant in Philadelphia, at a cost 
to the company of roughly $8,000 an- 
nually. The company’s stated purpose 
for the program is double: to demon- 
strate that the product is produced un- 
der the most sanitary conditions, and to 
explain company economics and acquaint 
the public with its background, opera- 
tions, and profit picture. Supplee-Wills- 
Jones finds that a $25,000 price tag on 
a bottle-washing machine, for instance, is 
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an eye-opener to women accustomed to 
thinking of a bottle washer as a 15-cent 
dishrag or bottle brush. 

Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., which 
has been welcoming visitors since its 
Peoria distillery opened 20 years ago this 
summer, now entertains about 12,000 
visitors a year, at a cost of about $1 a 
head. This company conducts one of the 
most vigorous programs to acquaint peo- 
ple with its plant tours. Guests are met 
at the main gate by plant guards, regis- 
tered at a reception desk, escorted to 
the auditorium, and given company litera- 
ture to peruse until the tours start—at 
10 a.m. and 2 p.m. daily. 


Chemists, departmental employees, and 
plant protection people conduct the tours, 
depending upon the nature and interests 
of the group. The trip takes about an 
hour and a half and ends in the “hospi- 
tality room,” where guests are offered 
refreshments. While they relax, the guide 
answers any remaining questions. 


Stockholders are invited by letter to 
visit the plant of The Upjohn Company 
in Kalamazoo, Mich. and employees, 
their families, their friends, future em- 
ployees, and community leaders are also 
welcomed. But the chief targets are the 
professional people—doctors, pharma- 
cists, nurses, dentists, veterinarians, and 
students. Last year the plant entertained 
8,234 guests, of whom 1,058 were in 
this category. 


The budget for the activity was 
$55,000, excluding salaries. Upjohn has 
one full-time chief guide and a full-time 
assistant and uses girls from technical, 
clerical, and production departments as 
his aides, training them with a detailed 
Guide Manual and two or three trips 
with the chief. 


One novel feature of the Upjohn pro- 
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gram: Photographs are taken of all 
professional groups, and a print is sent 
each member. A tour booklet is given 
each visitor, and complimentary pack- 
ages of products to professional visi- 
tors. 

Somewhat similar is the program of 
the Lederle Laboratories Division, 
American Cyanamid Corporation, 
which, however, uses a staff of seven 
fulltime young women guides—all 
selected on the basis of personality and 
experience in handling people and 
having at least two years of college 
education and two weeks’ special 
training. 

Lederle, situated in an obscure corner 
of southern New York, had 10,000 


visitors in 1953. “Cost us plenty,” a 
representative says, “but Lederle is 
satisfied that good tours are excellent 
for both public and customer relations.” 

None of these companies has found 
that the tours disrupted normal produc- 
tion. “Absolutely no problem of dis- 
turbance,” Lederle reports. “On the 
contrary, management believes tours 
help improve employee morale. Em- 
ployees like to see what the customer 
looks like.” 

This jibes with a report from an 
automobile company which 
years ago noted a rise in productivity 
on days when groups of visitors went 
through the plant. 

What more can a company ask? 


several 


—ALFreD G. Larke. Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. 
Vol. 64, No. 2316, p. 29:5. 


Developing Broader-Gauge Executives 


REALIZING that top executives today are citizens in the limelight—leaders 
in community affairs as well as in their companies—American Telephone 
and Telegraph hag instituted what it calls the Bell System Executive 
Conference to give executives an opportunity to broaden their mental 
horizons. Each month a new group of 40 department heads from all 
sections of the country meets at Asbury Park, N. J., for a four-week 
conference. Already 700 executives have participated. The men are 
generally in their late 40’s and have been in the telephone business 25 
years or more. 

A typical group might include a plant construction and maintenance 
head from Canada, an accounting manager from the Deep South, a 
man who has charge of all telephone offices in a large city, and an- 
other who heads the traffic department of a whole state. There may 
also be engineers, laboratory scientists, manufacturing superintendents, 
medical directors, and other staff people. 

Conferees live and eat and study together during the four-week period. 
Morning sessions are largely devoted to case problems, and guest 
speakers address the afternoon sessions. These speakers may include 
economists, sociologists, psychologists, historians, and people from 
many other fields. 

Does this mental give-and-take stimulate new insights and give a 
man a better understanding of the relation between his job and the 
world around him? Bell executives agree that it does. They feel that it 
helps them to broaden their viewpoints and think their way “out of the 
groove.” 


—News Letter (The Dartnell Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago 40, Ill.) 1/55 
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Retired Executives Pool Their Skills 


IN AT LEAST a dozen American cities retired business executives have 
united to put their experience to work in projects that contribute 
to improved communities and better business. 

Typical of such organizations is Experience, Inc., of St. Louis, an 
association of 36 retired executives and professional men with a total 
of 1,800 years of experience among them in 28 different businesses. 
Experience, Inc., has given advice to 29 small business operators, and 
has 60 additional projects currently under study. 

The organization was born when William Charles, a retired busircss 
man, was having lunch with A. P. Greensfelder, a consulting engiz:c«:. 
They decided that the difficulty of securing qualified citizens to «-ve 
on civic projects and committees could be overcome by drawing from a 
pool of retired executives like themselves, and that many new businesses 
which fail in the first years of existence could be saved if men who 
had been through those trying years could offer a word of advice. 

Experience, Inc., now meets once a month to review achievements and 
to discuss the applications which it receives. Projects are assigned to 
members on the basis of their experience. 

In Wilmington, Del., the oldsters’ organization is Consulting and 
Advisory Services, Inc. It had its start with two elderly creditors who 
saw a young man’s business fail through no fault of his except in- 
experience. In New York, Management Counselors, with an accumulation 
of 2,000 years in business, works on a retainer or per diem basis based 
on ability to pay. 

—Nation’s Business 1/55 


OASI Coverage Nears 70 Million 


BY THE END of 1953, nearly 6 million persons were receiving monthly 
benefits under the Social Security Act, more than 69 million were 
fully insured under the Act, and 93 million had some wage credits. 
Of the 1953 total number of fully insured workers, 62 per cent were 
males and 88 per cent were females. 

Payments of monthly income benefits and lump-sum death bene- 
fits amounted to $3.1 billion in 1953, an increase of $2.5 billion in 
five years. The Old Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund assets 
had risen to nearly $19 billion at the end of 1953, up $1.3 billion 
from 1952, and the year’s tax payments for Social Security exceeded 
$3.9 billion, 


—Life Insurance Fact Book, 1954 (Institute of Life Insurance, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. ) 





AMA MANUFACTURING CONFERENCE 


The Spring Manufacturing Conference of the American Man- 
agement Association will be held on Monday, Tuesday, and Wed- 
nesday, March 28-30, at The Palmer House, Chicago. 
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Too Old to Work? 


Tue oper worker in the United 
States is up against a problem that 
could become disastrous to him and 
to the entire nation. I am not talking 
about the worker who totters with 
age, but of men over 45 and women 
over 35 who are healthy and com- 
petent, good for 20 years or more of 
productive labor. 

By 1975, according to the Census 
Bureau, the number of persons aged 
45 and over will total more than 63 
million—an increase of 40 per cent 
over 1953. This group will constitute 
one-half the population over 20 years 
of age. Unless something is done to 
provide better job opportunities, an 
estimated 50 per cent of our adult 
population will be condemned to a 
life of economic uselessness. 

State Senator Thomas C. Desmond, 
chairman of the New York State 
Joint Legislative Committee on Prob- 
lems of the Aging, got to the root of 
the problem a few months ago when 
he said that the word “old” in our 
culture “is an epithet . . . Too often 
it is an affliction, a penalty for surviv- 
al, a yoke attached by the young and 
immature.” 


The senator’s remark concisely ex- 
presses the nation’s attitude toward 
its older citizens. There is a national 


values of 
values of 


tendency to glorify the 
youth and minimize the 
maturity. This constant association 
of undesirability with age and desir- 
ability with youth tends to imbed in 
our society a viewpoint that shunts 
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the aged out of business, family and 
community life. 

One fact all of us, and especially 
employers, must face squarely: Sixty- 
three million Americans cannot be 
left to starve. They will demand 
and must get sustenance, plus mini- 
mum attributes for agreeable living. 
If economic life becomes too hard 
for them, they will form the most 
potent group this nation has known 
and force some kind of public program 
for their own survival. This is a possi- 
bility industry must face immediately. 
Will it find places for older workers 
and make profits from their produc- 
tion, or be taxed much more heavily 
than now in order to sustain them as 
non-workers? 

I believe you can divide the job 
barriers confronting older persons into 
three distinct types: (1) those result- 
ing from cultural standards, (2) those 
erected by the older job seeker himself, 
and (3) those imposed by industry 
and labor unions. 

Concerning the first category, it is 
the general American assumption that 
chronological age is synonymous with 
physical and mental age, despite ex- 
perience to the contrary. 

Personnel workers, as well as other 
employers, often fail to consider older 
workers as individuals. They assume 
that in any job change the older 
worker must necessarily be down- 
graded. They assume that older work- 
ers fall into certain limited occupa- 
tional classifications — for example, 
service fields; and that certain jobs 
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are preeminently suited to older work- 
ers—such as night watchmen or eleva- 
tor operators. But studies by the 
Labor Department prove that the 
range of jobs which older people can 
perform capably is much greater than 
most people imagine. 

The cultural barriers can best be 
summed up by saying that biases 
against older workers stem from a 
natural human tendency to generalize 
rather than consider the specifics of 
individual cases. 

The older worker is often his own 
main obstacle in getting employment. 
I know from my own experience in 
personnel management that the older 
worker frequently lacks skill in selling 
himself. Often he is so affected by 
the shock of being unemployed that 
he reacts in interviews either with 
overtimidity or with overaggressiveness. 
Moreover, he suffers rapid loss of 
morale after being repeatedly refused 
employment, and shows discourage- 
ment to an extent which lends weight 
to his potential employer's precon- 
ceived notions. 

Frequently, too, older workers are 
unwilling to change their jobs or 
professions — particularly men who 
have worked for years at one single 
operation which has become outdated. 
With proper guidance and counsel- 
ing, however, such problems can be 
overcome. 

As older workers continue to in- 
crease in numbers, they themselves 
will tend to realize that the changing 
times require a new approach to the 
search for employment. I think it is 
safe to say that the barriers set up 
by the older worker against himself 
are of a transitional nature and will 
decrease as the population of older 
people increases. 
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The most serious obstacles the older 
worker encounters are usually those 
erected by industry or labor unions— 
by the people who actually control the 
jobs. In the hiring halls and offices 
of industry, the older job seeker is 
confronted with formalized age bar- 
riers. 

Many of our foremost production 
executives argue that hiring older 
workers means increasing production 
costs. There is no scientific evidence, 
however, which indicates that older 
men generally produce less than 
younger men. On the contrary, the 
Department of Labor has found that 
older workers produce just as much 
and sometimes more than younger 
workers. A National Association of 
Manufacturers survey of 3,000 com- 
panies employing more than 3 million 
people, indicated that 93 per cent 
of the reporting companies felt that 
workers 45 and older were equal or 
superior in performance to younger 
workers. 

Another common misconception is 
that older workers are injured more 
frequently than younger men. A study 
of 17,800 workers in a variety of 
manufacturing industries, published in 
1948 by the department's Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, shows that the op- 
posite is true. 

Are older workers absent more often 
than the youngsters? A study con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of 16,500 men in 109 manufac- 
turing plants showed that older work- 
ers had a 20 per cent better attend- 
ance record than the younger work- 
ers. Also, the 1951 NAM report re- 
marked that many employers found 
older workers exerted a steadying in- 
fluence upon younger workers. 

One reason why older people have 
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trouble finding jobs is that most com- 
panies have a career policy, promot- 
ing from within employees with 
better-tthan-average abilities. This 
policy, they say, is incompatible with 
the hiring of older workers. They 
claim further that if they allow older 
workers to stay on the job after they 
have reached the retirement age and 
continue to hire other older workers, 
young men will never get a chance. 

For the most part, industry still 
bases its employment practices on an 
obsolete life-expectancy rate. Many 
industrialists either do not realize or 
do not want to realize that a man 
of 40 to 45 still has his most mature 
years to give to a firm. I believe that 
what is needed here is to redefine 
the word “old.” 

We in the Department of Labor 
can find only a limited argument 
against the hiring of older workers, 
and it applies only to those firms 
which have high-cost pension plans. 
The employers argue that it costs too 
much to provide an adequate pension 
for a person hired at the age of 40 or 
over. The insurance firms, however, 
say that this is not so, or at least need 
not be so. What is the truth? We 
do not know as yet. What is needed 
is a full-scale study of pension plans. 
Representatives of industry, labor, the 
insurance companies, and government 
should get together behind closed doors 
and thrash out the whole question. 

What about the labor unions? The 
unions, of course, do not act directly 
against the older worker, older work- 
ers are constituent of labor. However, 
the interest of individual unions in 
the older worker varies considerably, 
depending on the age of their mem- 


—Hon. James P. MitcuHe tt (U. 
January 7, 
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bers, the age of the union leaders, the 
nature of the organization, the stage 
of unionization achieved, and so on. 

Some unions refuse to permit work- 
ers of declining abilities to be down- 
graded in pay or position. Unions 
which utilize work permits sometimes 
ask older workers who switch from 
one skill to another to start as begin- 
ners. Many unions do not allow part- 
time employment of retired union 
members. The unions, of course, fear 
that such permits would cut the 


potential earnings of full-time employ- 
ees. 


These practices and rules consti\ v2 
employment blocks for older workers. 
They are not, perhaps, as all-envelop- 
ing as the formal age qualifications set 
up by management, but they do con- 
tribute to the whole picture. 

“If maturity is not an asset,” says 
architect Frank Lloyd Wright, “then 
our civilization passes into failure.” 


We are no longer a nation of young 
men. 


If our economy is to continue 
its high rate of production and not 
suffer the pangs of mass unemploy- 
ment, our older workers must be given 
equal status in the competitive job 


market. If we are to maintain a 
skilled work force for the defense of 
the nation, our older workers must 
be allowed to keep their skills up to 
date and not atrophy. 


No matter how much we would 
like to make youth eternal, we can- 
not. Inevitably the age of 40 arrives, 
and if we are fortunate we live to 
an old age. This problem confronts 
all of us. The only solution is to 
hire the older worker and make a 
profit from his production. 


S. Secretary of Labor). Collier's, 
1955, p. 38:4. 





Automation: It’s Coming Everywhere 


Tue machine operator turning out a 
piston of your automobile engine 25 
years ago was in full command 
throughout the process. His skill at 
the machine controlled the dimensions 
of the piston. ‘The accuracy of the 
product was a function of the opera- 
tor. He was supreme. 

Today, the machine turning out that 
piston doesn’t need the operator's 
guidance as it works. The piston’s 
dimensions are pre-set in the machine; 
the machine can decide for itself when 
the exact dimensions and shape are 
reached, when to stop the process. Ac- 
curacy is not a function of the op- 
erator, but of the tool designer. 

On a one-product scale, that tells 
what has happened to machine tools 
and production machinery—as well as 
in mechanization of materials handling 
—as industry has moved faster and 
faster toward automation. 

The trend shows up more drama- 
tically in a new boring machine for 
stator housings for jet engines. Using 
55 carbide tools, at about 600 hp., 
this many-armed monster does at one 
clip for 90 cents what used to cost 
$1,200 and take hour after hour of 
finicky work. It condenses a 20-acre 
plant into 20 square feet. It costs 
half a million dollars—but replaces 
$52 million worth of machines. 

The spectacular growth of automa- 
tion—in making machine processes 
automatic, in providing tape or elec- 
tronic controls, in automatic materials 
handling—has multiplied many times 
the appetite of machines for power. 


There was a time when it was possible 
to power a whole batch of machines 
from a common source through a 
plant-wide system of drive shafts and 
belts. Now each machine has its own 
self-contained power source—often a 
motor for each movement. 


This has made for a big boost in 
speed of machine tool operation (up 


50 per cent since World War Il), 


in higher feeds to match machine speed, 
and in even bigger boosts in horse- 
power (doubled since the war). Ma- 
chining has become so efficient that 
much of the emphasis has shifted now 
to reducing time for loading and un- 
loading. This is going on in two direc- 
tions: One is automation of the single 
machine, so that it is loaded and un- 
loaded automatically; the second is 
shuttle or transfer mechanisms that 
combine several operations and shift 
the part from machine to machine. 


Transfer machines were unknown 
25 years ago. Few individual ma- 
chines then were automatic—and many 
metalworking processes now done by 
machines were considered hand opera- 
tions. 


Take welding. With automatic 
welding, auto frames are welded five 
times as fast as they were by hand. 
Whole sides for railway cars have 
been made by machine welding. Ul- 
trasonics, or vibration at a speed faster 
than sound, has come along to give 
uniformity and strength to the weld. 


Assembly machines can now tighten 
bolts to predetermined strength in 
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two-fifths the hand time, at one-six- 
teenth the cost. Automatic cleaning 
machines, using ultrasonics, reduce a 
several-hour job to five minutes on jet 
engine parts. 

Automatic control of machines has 
been familiar to engineers for years 
on such things as automatic screw ma- 
chines, tracer-controlled lathes. In fact, 
it goes back 150 years to the invention 
by J. M. Jacquard of a loom con- 
trolled by punch cards. 

Now the principle is being applied 
to machine tools. Extremely complex 
pieces can already be made from tapes 
prepared on a computing machine— 
and it may not be long before such 
methods can be used to “teletype spare 
parts anywhere.” The development 


of reliable electronic equipment makes 
it possible to compute a control tape 
without first making a single piece 
of the product. 

In the past quarter-century, ma- 


chining processes have become so tan- 
tastically intricate and so expensive 
that shops look for other ways to do 
the same work. This has caused a 
small boom in such non-machining pro- 
cesses as presswork, molding, stamp- 
ing, punching, extrusion, cold forming. 
Some of the newer non-machining 


processes sound as if they came out of 
the imagination of a science fiction 
writer. The impacter, for example, 
operates by throwing metal into shape 
as you'd throw mud against a wooden 
fence—the dies are on free pistons 
that meet in midair and stay together 
less than 1/3000 of a second. In the 
same category are shell molding— 
using thin molds to produce more ac- 
curate, smoother casting at less cost 
than by machining—and the Tinker- 
toy project for making and assembling 
electronic circuits virtually without 
the touch of a human hand. 

The word “automatic” has been 
the key word of the past quarter-cen- 
tury, and it remains the slogan of the 
future. In machine tools, the next 
step is already being taken—con- 
tinuous and automatic inspection of 
the product, while it’s being made, to 
correct any variation from the norm. 
Machine tools already exist with built- 
in inspection devices to signal such a 
variation—and even to stop the ma- 
chine when some dimension gets out- 
side the tolerance limits. The next 
thing you can look for is machine tools 
that will go beyond this to make a 
correction without stopping the ma- 
chine. 


—Business Week, No. 1305, p. 88:2. 


Labor’s Stake in Automation 


DESERVEDLY OR NOT, automation seems likely to be a key factor in several] 
of 1955’s hottest labor-management disputes. It has already been cited 
by Walter Reuther as the chief reason the CIO is demanding a guaran- 
teed annual wage and short- rather than long-term contracts. 

It is to the credit of the CIO that recognition has been formally given 


to the fact that automation “. . 


. can advance by many years the realiza- 


tion in America of man’s age-old dream of an economy of abundance. , .” 
But the fact that Mr. Reuther has asked the Federal Government to 
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insure that no adverse effects will be felt by labor implies that there 
is something about which to worry after all. 

Much of the concern over the labor effects of automation is due to 
“obituary accounting”—that is, to totting up the number of workers 
replaced by a machine, multiplying that sum by the number of machines, 
and thinking the end result is unemployment. This assumes that only a 
set number of jobs exist in our economy and ignores the fundamental 
fact that our needs increase continually. To ignore this fact is to sell 
short the marvelous capacity for growth and production that has been 
at the heart of American industrial expansion. 

No one will deny that there have in the past been cases of 
individual hardship even while society as a whole benefited. But the 
frequency of such cases has been decreasing. Through careful planning, 
retraining, and individual help we have done much toward alleviating 
the rough spots in progress that is otherwise good and wholly desirable. 
We must show intelligence and humility in employing this new technol- 
ogy—but we should look to the future hopefully, not with concern. 


—Joun Driesoip in Automatic Control 1/55 


A “Sounding Board” For Rumors 


QUESTIONS as serious as “Is there going to be a layoff?” as trivial as 
“Why don’t we have cinnamon rolls in the cafeteria?” as technical as 
“Will Argus build a 3-D projector?” are just a few of those answered 
on the Rumor Board, a new part of the employee communications pro- 
gram at Argus Cameras, Inc. 

Feeling the need of a speedier method for dealing with rumors then 
wags provided by existing employee communications devices, manage- 
ment posted “Rumor Boards” at key plant locations, with the legend: 
“Rumors flying? Get the right answers here.” Attached was a pencil 
and a pad of paper with the instructions: “Write down the question or 
rumor you want answered in the space below.” 

A few days after the Rumor Boards were put up, rumors began flying 
—onto the Rumor Boards. One employee asked, “Is it true that a labor 
union has filed notice with the company of its intentions of attempting 
to organize here?” Another said, “I heard there is going to be an ex- 
tended vacation period this year due to layoffs.” Neither of the rumors 
was true; both were the type of question which the company had hoped 
to get from employees. 

As might be expected, however, many questions which employees post 
on the boards are not strictly rumors. Some are complaints, some are 
criticism. But seldom are the boards empty. 

Strangely, perhaps, trivial or nonsensical questions and gripes which 
occasionally appear on the board seem to irritate or embarrass the em- 
ployees much more than they do management. Often after such a ques- 
tion is asked, employees themselves reprimand the questioner with a 
comment on the board—or mention to members of the personnel de- 
partment that such a question deserves no answer. 

The board is checked periodically by members of the personnel de- 
partment, who contact the proper person to answer the question, type 
the answer, and post it on the board. The question is usually answered 
the same day it is posted on the board. 


—Personnel Administration Service (The Dartnell Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago 40, Ill.) 
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Trends in the Selection of Salesmen: 
A Survey of Company Practices—And Malpractices 


Poor cxoice of a salesman costs the 
employer an average of over $6,500, 
a new AMA study indicates.* When 
a man hired for a sales job must be 
replaced, the wasted expenditures for 
recruitment, selection, training, travel 
expenses, and compensation may run 
from below $1,000 to above $20,000, 
with an average of $6,684 for the firms 
surveyed. This estimate does not in- 
clude such intangibles as lost sales, 
lowered morale, or bruised customer 
relations. 

Last summer, AMA’s Marketing 
Division queried a diversified sample of 
member companies on their practices 
in selecting and rating salesmen. De- 
tailed replies were received from 180 
companies, coast to coast, marketing a 
wide variety of products and services, 
including consumer goods; industrial 
components; factory, store, and office 
equipment; building materials; chemi- 
cals, paper, petroleum products; trans- 
portation and other services. 

Both large and small employers were 
represented: The size of the sales force 
ranged from under 10 to over 2,000, 
averaging 149. 

Most companies use several recruit- 
ment sources, it was found. Major 
roles were assigned to advertising, both 
in trade publications and newspapers; 
employment agencies; schools and col- 


* Milton M. Mandell, A Company Guide to the 
Selection of Salesmen, Research Report No. 24, 
American Management Association, 1955. 162 
p. Price to AMA members, $3.50; non-mem 
a price, $4.75. (See inside back cover of 
this issue for a complete description of this 
report.) 
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leges; and business and other contacts. 
Unsolicited applications were far less 
frequently mentioned. Many appli- 
cants are interviewed to fill each job: 
10 to one was a ratio frequently re- 
ported, and some firms consider 100 
to 150 applicants before hiring one. 
Part of the blame for this was placed 
on failure to convey to recruiting agen- 
cies the caliber of men required. 

Mediumvsized businesses, employing 
50-199 salesmen, tend to see more ap- 
plicants per job than either the larger 
or the smaller firms. 

Basic requirements for a sales job 
vary widely. More than half the em- 
ployers will accept an applicant with 
no sales experience. Roughly one- 
third insist on a college degree. The 
minimum hiring age ranges from 20 
to 30, the maximum from 25 to “no 
limit.” But the most prevalent age 
ranges are 25-35, 25-40, and 25-45, 
Only seven firms say they will hire 
men of 50 or over. 

Surprisingly, in view of the stamina 
required for selling, only three out of 
five employers require a medical ex- 
amination before hiring. 

Despite the steep cost of second- 
guessing, only 37 of the 180 com- 
panies said they had tried to evaluate 
their selection methods by any sort of 
statistical analysis. The studies have 
been overwhelmingly favorable. One 
sales manager said his present method 
had cut turnover from 40-50 per cent 
to 5 per cent; others could boast of 
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“zero turnover” and “reduction in 
turnover approximately 50 per cent.” 
One firm, however, said it had elimi- 
nated a testing program when it found 
the cost of the program was “not 
compatible with the results.” Others 
felt many errors were still being made. 
A company selling electrical products 
complained : 

“Something is wrong. We make too 
many mistakes about applicants’ real 
willingness to work, their drive, ma- 
turity, etc. Many appear to have the 
necessary quilifications but just don’t 
have the necessary ‘get up and go’ in 
the field.” 

Tests are used as an aid to selection 
by more than half the firms surveyed: 
Many use several tests or a test battery 
measuring intelligence, personality and 
adjustment, interests and attitudes, ap- 
titudes and achievement. A few firms 
have tests specially prepared for their 
use by outside consultants. Tests men- 
tioned by 10 or more companies in- 
clude: Wonderlic Personnel Test; Otis 
Self-Administering Tests of Mental 
Ability; Bernreuter Personality Inven- 
tory; Kuder Preference Record; and 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank. 

Reports on results from tests were 
favorable, on the whole. One sales 
manager claimed 90 per cent validity. 
Another said: “On occasion we have 
tried to outguess our aptitude test 
and place a man who had failed it. 
Each time this man ended in a failure 
in selling our products.” A more gen- 
eral type of comment, however, was: 
“We consider tests as only an aid to 
judgment and rely on judgment pri- 
marily in selection.” 

For most companies interviews 
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rather than tests retain the key role in 
selection. Of 122 companies answering 
a question on this point, 70 depend 
mainly on interviews, and 23 more on 
a combination of interviews with one 
other factor: tests, work history, or 
recommendations from former em- 
ployers. 

“Interview” today, however, usually 
means not a simple sizing up by a 
single person but a planned series of 
talks with from two to six persons 
representing the sales department, per- 
sonnel department and often top man- 
agement. The sales manager of an 
electrical appliance concern explained: 
“Two people, checking all applications, 
conducting interviews, reviewing each 
candidate's total picture, have elimi- 
nated personal likes and bias.” 

Final responsibility, both for con- 
ducting the selection program and for 
hiring, is carried in the majority of 
cases by sales personnel: the sales man- 
ager, vice president in charge of sales, 
regional sales offices, and the like. 

The growing tendency to take stock 
of the salesman’s wife is revealed in 
the fact that one-third of the com- 
panies, either routinely or at times, 
interview the wife before hiring. One 
firm has a representative visit the ap- 
plicant’s home and explain the condi- 
tions of his job to his wife. The home 
interview is “invaluable,” this com- 
pany'’s sales personnel director com- 
mented, “in revealing the presence of 
influences off the job which may affect 
a man’s stability, morale, and other 
work attitudes.” 


Salesmen receive a salary combined 
with some form of commission, bonus, 
or incentive payment in two-thirds of 
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the firms surveyed. Salary alone is 
paid by 47 firms, commission 
by 18. 

Four companies out of five give 
new salesmen some sort of basic train- 
ing; it may last a week, or may be 
extended over as long as four years. 
Often, the duration of the training 
period depends on the previous ex- 
perience of the salesman. In any case, 
few such programs last longer than 
a year. 

About half the employers have for- 
mal rating plans for their salesmen, in 
which a wide variety of performance 
standards and personal traits are con- 
sidered. Factors most frequently rated 
are: sales volume; relationship with 
customers; cooperation and teamwork; 
performance against quota; number 
of new accounts; control of expenses; 
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knowledge of the job and the product; 
appearance; and potentialities for 
growth. 

Aside from poor sales volume, the 
most frequent weaknesses found in the 
salesmen are poor planning and or- 
ganization, and lack of effort, ambition 
or aggressiveness. 

Two firms out of three make an 
effort to explore the reasons for sales- 
man turnover by conducting exit in- 
terviews. 

Asked to suggest better methods of 
selecting salesmen, many employers 
placed their main emphasis on better 
interviewing and testing, as well as 
more thorough training of successful 
applicants. Several executives sug- 
gested that companies draft “man 
specifications” patterned after the at- 
tributes of their best salesmen. 


How to Get the Most Out of 
Marketing Research 


Miarxetine research can be defined 
as the gathering and interpretation of 
all facts relating to the transfer and 
sale of goods and services. It in- 
cludes such areas as quantitative mar- 
ket analysis, consumer surveys, atti- 
tude and opinion research, product and 
package analysis, sales operation re- 
search, price analyses and determina 
tion, advertising media research, and 
test campaigns in trial markets. 

The scope of marketing research is 
obviously wide, but there are many 
simple jobs that can be done without 
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starting a research department or em- 
ploying an outside organization. Be- 
sides paying off themselves, they will 
clearly indicate just where you need 
help in doing more complex and ex- 
tensive research. 

For instance, factual gold can be 
mined out of sales records. Starting 
with the largest customer and taking 
them in order of size, you can find 
out what proportion of customers ac- 
counts for 80 per cent of sales. Among 
the smallest customers, how many does 
it take to account for the last 5 per 





cent of sales? How much of a loss is 
taken on them? What are the pros- 
pects of their growing into profitable 
accounts? 

To spot such simple research jobs as 
well as follow through with more ex- 
tensive studies, the marketing research 
director must have a broad knowledge 
of marketing and how it fits into both 
the business structure and the economy. 
Besides having a thorough working 
knowledge of statistics, he must be 
familiar with sources of information 
ranging all the way from the Industrial 
Arts Index in the library, through 
trade associations, foundations, uni- 
versities, and business concerns, to 
“who gathers information” in govern’ 
ment. To be effective, he must have 
vision as well as knowledge, ability as 
well as training, and judgment as well 
as professional honesty. 

The problem of placing the market- 
ing research function in the com- 
pany organization will naturally vary 
with the nature, size, and type of the 
business, and to some extent with the 
general and specific functions assigned 
to research. More and more companies 
are coordinating all their marketing 
functions under one vice president. 
The sales, advertising, merchandising, 
and sales promotion managers are all 
responsible to him. Why not the di- 
rector of marketing research also? If 
this type of organization does not exist 
in the company, the executive vice 
president is a logical official to whom 
research should report. In large com- 
panies having several relatively inde- 
pendent operating divisions, each divi- 
sion may have its own research depart- 
ment. In such cases the division re- 
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search directors should head up into a 
top staff research director who can 
coordinate, guide, and counsel the 
divisional research directors, even 
though he may have no administrative 
powers. The primary needs are close 
contact with top management, free- 
dom from domination by a single de- 
partment head, and enough authority 
or backing to open all doors in the 
company. 

In organizing the marketing research 
function, it is important to separate 
it from promotion. Surveys, studies, 
and conclusions are less likely to be 
biased by any promotional pressure if 
the two functions are divorced. Also, 
top management will be more likely 
to base decisions on research which 
is clearly objective. Finally, a good 
research man differs greatly from a 
good promotion man, who is likely 
to be infected with the occupational 
disease commonly known as over-en- 
thusiasm. 

Another important rule is this: 
Avoid expensive original research un- 
til you have gathered and analyzed 
data already available. Often many 
of the needed answers are in the com- 
pany’s own sales records or in the re- 
cords and heads of executives. Dig- 
ging out and analyzing this informa- 
tion is the first step in a thorough 
marketing investigation. The second 
step is the collection and analysis of 
all data already gathered by the gov- 
ernment, trade associations, trade pa- 
pers, foundations, universities, and 
other similar organizations. Only af- 
ter the possibilities of these sources 
have been exhausted should the third 
step be taken—the field investigation. 
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In fact, the field investigation may 
prove unnecessary after the first two 
steps are completed. 

The research director must have 
enough imagination and understand- 
ing to translate his findings into 
language and charts which other ex- 
ecutives will thoroughly understand. 
In preparing his report, he should: 
(1) keep the major problems of the 
company in mind; (2) know which 
executives may oppose recommenda- 


taken; (6) make the report simple and 
graphic; (7) present the report to top 
officials, if possible. 

Of all the reasons why marketing 
research sometimes fails, the greatest is 
failure to use the results and put 
them to work. You must not only 
gather the data and prepare the re- 
port. You must sell company officials 
on taking action on your conclusions 
and recommendations. One way to 
accomplish this is to persuade officials 


tions and why; (3) let company of- 
ficials take part in interpreting the 
facts, if possible; (4) state as definite- 
ly as possible the action called for; 


to test recommendations in a trial 

market before applying them to the 

national market. Another is to sell 

specific recommendations to the man 

(5) show as concretely as possible the who will be most concerned about the 

gains to be secured when action is_ results of the action indicated. 
—Vercit D. Reep. Advertising Agency, January, 1955, p. 37:4. 


Benchmarks of Progress 


NO ONE HAS YET measured with complete accuracy U. S. productivity or 
made wholly satisfactory international comparisons. We do have, how- 
ever, a clear idea of many of the results of rising productivity, and 
from these we have a tolerably accurate idea of productivity’s trend. 

Between 1850 and 1953: 

The number of privately employed workers rose from 7 million to 
56 million, or eight times. 

Total private man-hours worked annually, however, rose from about 
26 billion to about 126 billion, or only five times. Reason: the average 
number of hours worked per week declined from about 70 to about 42, 
or by 40 per cent. 

Yet national private (non-government) gross product—measured in 
constant 1953 dollars—rose from about $11 billion to $334 billion, or 
about 30 times, and private Gross National Product per worker rose 
from less than $1,500 to nearly $6,000, or four times. 

hus national productivity, expressed ag private G.N.P. per man- 
hour (again in constant 1953 dollars) rose from about 40 cents to 
$2.64, or more than six times, averaging 2 per cent a year over the 
century. 

Since a larger proportion of the population is working for money 
today than in 1850, our living standard, expressed as real per capita 
income, has increased about five times, or more than G.N.P. per worker. 


—Fortune 1/55 
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Controlling Absenteeism: 


A Survey of Company Practice 


Wane voluntary rather than in- 
voluntary absence is the primary target 
of absenteeism controls, personnel and 
industrial relations executives are 
vitally interested in reducing all ab- 
senteeism to the absolute minimum. 
To investigate the practices which 
companies follow to this end, the Bu- 
reau of National Affairs recently con- 
ducted a survey among more than 200 
personnel executives in companies of 
all types and sizes across the nation. 

Control of absenteeism starts with 
accurate and detailed record-keeping. 
Cumulative records of employee ab- 
sence are maintained in all larger 
companies (those having more than 
1,000 employees) and nearly all 


smaller ones (1,000 and below) the 


findings indicate. In larger compa- 
nies the responsibility for maintain- 
ing absence records devolves solely 
upon the employee’s own department 
in almost 20 per cent of cases, and 
wholly upon the personnel office in 
another 30 per cent. On the other 
hand, in more than 50 per cent of 
smaller firms the personnel office bears 
the entire responsibility for maintaining 
cumulative absence records, where the 
employee's department is not in sole 
charge of this function. 

The same absentee reporting system 
is used for both plant and office em- 
ployees in roughly 75 per cent of 
larger companies and 60 per cent of 
smaller concerns. In most of the re- 
maining firms, formal absence records 


are kept for plant but not for office 
employees. 

Individual attendance records are 
reviewed at regular intervals in ap- 
proximately 45 per cent of larger 
companies and 55 per cent of smaller 
firms. In another 10 per cent of 
larger companies, meanwhile, indi- 
vidual attendance records are under 
continuous review. The remaining 45 
per cent of both larger and smaller 
firms make no regular formal check 
on individual attendance, though they 
may engage in intermittent attendance 
checks when the need arises. 

Research to ascertain the cost of 
absenteeism has been conducted by 
roughly 25 per cent of larger com- 
panies and 10 per cent of smaller con- 
cerns. Estimates of absenteeism costs, 
expressed in terms of percentage of 
total payroll, range from 1.5 per cent 
to 4 per cent of payroll. 

In the great majority of all com- 
panies, an employee who is absent or 
is about to be absent must notify 
either his immediate supervisor or the 
personnel-industrial relations depart- 
ment. Disciplinary action for unre- 
ported absence usually takes the fol- 
lowing sequence: warnings after the 
first (sometimes the first and second) 
offense, suspension after a repetition, 
and finally discharge for another in- 
fraction. 

Warnings are in most instances 
written rather than verbal, and be- 
come a part of the employee's per- 
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sonnel record. Very often the pro 
cedure calls for two warnings, a verbal 
one being followed by a written one 
after a second unreported absence. As 
a rule, warnings are given by the em- 
ployee’s immediate supervisor. 

Suspension from work for a limited 
period is the next disciplinary action 
taken when reprimands are followed 
by another absence without notice. 
Suspensions reported range from one 
day to two weeks, with suspensions 
of three days to one week being the 
most common. 

Discharge takes place in some firms 
after unreported absence ranging any- 
where from one day to two weeks; 
unreported absence for three days is 
cited most often as cause for dis- 
charge. 

A somewhat unusual disciplinary 
system is used by the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company at Shelbyville, In- 
diana. As explained by G. E. Mell- 
gard, Director of Plant Industrial Re- 
lations, a certain number of points 
attaches to each absence, as follows: 
unreported absence—four points; re- 
ported absence—one point; lateness— 
Y point; excused absence—no points. 
An employee who over a six-month 
period accumulates four absence points 
receives a written warning; 8 absence 
points means suspension for three work 
days; 12, suspension for five work 
days; and 16, suspension with intent 
to discharge. 

In roughly one-half of larger and 
smaller companies, employees lose holi- 
day pay if they are absent both the 
day before and after the holiday. Com- 
panies (especially larger ones) are 
more lenient with regard to holiday 
pay when employees are absent either 
the day before or after a holiday. Un- 
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der these circumstances, employees are 
paid for the holiday in approximately 
65 per cent of larger firms and 55 
per cent of smaller ones. 

Excessive absence serves to cut down 
vacations in roughly one-third of all 
companies. In the majority of these 
companies, absence reduces the amount 
of vacation pay. In a number of com- 
panies, the amount of vacation time 
which an employee receives or the ac’ 
crual date of such vacation is altered 
because of excessive absence. 

Executives in one-fourth of all com- 
panies which have unions report that 
the latter do little or nothing to im- 
prove attendance. Panel members in 
the majority of companies, however, 
cite a number of ways in which unions 
assist in solving the absentee problems. 
Admonitory talks by union represen- 
tatives with chronic absentees, and re- 
fusal to defend habitual offenders 
when disciplined are the most com- 
mon forms of union cooperation. 

Clauses in collective bargaining 
agreements which are most useful in 
reducing absenteeism, respondents re- 
port, are those providing for dismissal 
where absence is without notice or 
without company approval. Another 
type of contract clause recommended 
by executives as effective is the pro- 
vision governing holiday pay. As 
noted earlier, such clauses usually spe- 
cify that holiday pay is to be with- 
held unless an employee has worked 
both the day before and the day after 
the holiday. A number of respondents 
cite the pledge of union cooperation, 
found in many collective bargaining 
agreements, as useful in combating 
absenteeism. The presence of a man- 
agement rights clause within a union 
contract is another effective tool for 
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the reduction of absenteeism, according 
to several personnel and industrial re- 
lations executives. 

Posters appear to be the medium 
most commonly used by companies in 
seeking to improve employee atten- 
dance. Other communications media 
used for this purpose include (in de- 
scending order of importance) house 

—Personnel Policies Forum Surve 


No. 


organs, employee handbooks, bulletin 
boards, letters to employees’ homes, 
pay-envelope notices, and departmental 
meetings. Less than 5 per cent of 
respondent companies have experi- 
mented with an attendance bonus. The 
majority of executives familiar with 
this device seem unimpressed with its 
value. 

26 (Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 


Washington, D. C.) 


Making Better Use of Government Publications 


Touch many managers are not 
making full use of it, the U. S. Gov 
ernment Printing Office has become 
an invaluable source of operating in- 
formation for busy executives. A 
glance at the official lists of Federal 
Government publications, most of 


which are available at negligible cost, 
will reveal the magnitude of research 
data currently offered to business— 
covering such primary fields of in- 
terest as domestic and foreign com- 


merce, labor relations, market re- 
search, finance, and countless others. 

The easiest approach to these 
government sources is through the 
U.S. Government Publications Month- 
ly Catalog, where government publica- 
tions are grouped under the issuing 
departments and are further subdivid- 
ed by bureaus and divisions. The de- 
tailed subject index and the annual 
index by author, title, and subject pub- 
lished in recent years are most useful 
guides. 

In addition, the List of Selected 
U. S. Government Publications, a four- 
page leaflet now appearing semi- 
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monthly, catalogs the more important 
publications under appropriate subject 
headings. The U. S. Department of 
Commerce issues a Business Service 
Checklist which records the printed 
material made available each week and 
is regarded as the most current source 
of information on Commerce Depart- 
ment publications. The Bureau of the 
Census compiles a quarterly Catalog 
and Subject Guide on the Bureau's 
publications, providing a handy key- 
list to the most comprehensive avail- 
able collection of current statistical in- 
formation. 

A wealth of statistical information 
is also to be found in the Statistical 
Abstract of the United States, pub- 
lished annually by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce through its Bu- 
reau of the Census. The statistical 
bible of the Federal Government, the 
Abstract contains the summarized sta- 
tistics on both foreign and domestic 
commerce prepared by all U. S. Gov- 
ernment agencies, as well as many 
non-government sources. 
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Of particular value is an appendix 
contained in the Abstract entitled 
“Bibliography of Sources of Statistical 
Data,” which lists under the various 
subject headings references to the im- 
portant primary sources of statistical 
information for the United States. 
The location of the publisher of the 
report is given, including federal agen- 
cies located in Washington. 

The most complete set of statistics 
on marketing research can be found 
in such government publications as 
the Abstract, Census of Business, and 
the Department of Commerce's Sur- 
vey of Current Business, the monthly 
release which gives the same data but 
with more detailed figures on adver- 
tising and the wholesale trades. The 
Supplement to the Survey of Current 
Business brings together for a four- 
year period the statistics appearing in 
the Survey. In contrast to the Ab- 
stract, this compilation is concerned 
only with statistics which are directly 
related to business activities. 

The Survey itself contains indices 
of the major fields of business activity, 
in series totalling 2,600 in all, which 
are carried for the current month and 
the preceding 12-month period. Data 
on prices, construction, domestic trade 
employment and payrolls, finance 
and production, and stocks of various 
commodities are but a portion of the 
statistical information presented in the 
various indices and tables. Each 
monthly issue analyzes the current 
business situation and forecasts trends. 
In addition, the Survey has a weekly 
supplement. 

The Foreign Commerce Yearbook 
issued by the Department of Com- 
merce, provides in a single volume 
the important statistical material of 
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the foreign trade of the principal 
countries of the world. The statistical 
information contained in this publica- 
tion represents official data published 
by foreign countries, supplemented by 
publications of international agencies 
and by information supplied by the 
U. S. Foreign Service and other fed- 
eral agencies. 

In the field of international com- 
merce will be found several other 
government publications of primary 
importance as sources of information. 
The U. S. Department of Commerce, 
in conjunction with its Bureau of the 
Census, issues the Monthly Summary 
of Foreign Commerce of the U. S. 
These summaries contain statistics 
showing the quantity and value of ex- 
ports and imports, while cumulative 
figures appear in the, annual issue. 

The Bureau of the Census has com- 
piled from time to time an annual en- 
titled Foreign Commerce and Naviga- 
tion of the U. S. containing a detailed 
statistical record of the foreign com- 
merce of the United States, indicating 
the articles exported and imported by 
countries and customs districts. Other 
publications of interest include the 
Comprehensive Export Schedule, com- 
prising all regulations relating to ex- 
port controls; Customs Regulations of 
the U. S.; and the Annual Report of 
the U. S. Tariff Commission. 

Among the basic economic data 
series compiled by the U. S. are those 
issued by the U. S. Department of 
Labor. The monthly All Commodity 
Wholesale Price Index of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics is an authoritative 
general price indicator. Data are also 
available for classes of commodities as 
well as for individual commodities. The 
Bureau's Consumer Price Index, for- 
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merly and still popularly known as the 
“Cost-of-Living Index,” covers the 
chief industrial cities. In addition to 
weighted price indices of commodities 
bought by wage earners and low’ 
salaried employees, separate retail price 
indices for groups of goods and for 
some individual commodities are avail- 
able. The Monthly Labor Review sum- 
marizes the prices, wages, and employ- 
ment data of the Bureau, and includes 
many articles on labor, employment, 
industrial disputes, labor turnover, and 
related subjects. Of special significance 
in this publication is the listing entitled 
“Publications of Labor Interest.” 


The Federal Reserve Board’s month- 
ly Index of Industrial Production is 
made up of figures on the physical vol- 
ume of production. The Board's Fed- 
eral Reserve Bulletin reprints the 
most important and essential financial 
data of interest to our banking system. 

In addition to the many government 
publications which are generally avail- 
able, several federal agencies compile 
special reports upon individual request. 
The Bureau of the Census, for ex- 
ample, where specialized statistical re- 
search data are collated, makes such in- 
formation available to industry upon 
request and at a nominal charge. 


—Wirsur E. Henry (Vice President, American Association for Public Information, 
Education, and Research, Washington, D. C.) 


How Good Are Your Company’s Bulletin Boards? 


AS EMPLOYEE COMMUNICATIONS devices, the company newspaper and 
the bulletin board have distinct and separate jobs to do. Bulletin boards 
are needed to fill the time between editions of the company publication 


as well as to carry various special types of promotional information. 
It has been shown that any item that has been posted more than one 
week on a plant bulletin board has about as much interest value as last 


month’s newspaper. It is best to change bulletin boards completely 
twice weekly or to at least add some bulletins in the middle of the week, 
with a complete change at the end of the week. 

To make sure bulletins are posted regularly and taken down at expira- 
tion time, each bulletin can be coded. In addition to the posting date 
and the scheduled date of removal, each bulletin may carry a coded 
letter to control unauthorized postings and bulletins not originating 
through the promotion manager. 

Bulletins should be kept short, since readers read them standing up 
and must be able to read and understand what you have to say in a 
minimum of time. 

Splashes of color, change of reproduction method, and variety of type 
size and design create renewed interest on the part of the reader, as 
do photographs and other types of illustration. 

Bulletins should be as personal and informal as possible. They should 
serve to point out the principle that the entire company is made up of 
ordinary people, not of opposed groups, classes or categories. For this 
reason, bulletins should be signed by individuals, never by “The Manage- 
ment,” “The Company,” or “The Personnel Department.” For the same 
reason, no bulletin should ever be addressed “To the Workers” or “To 
the Employees.” 


—Mev. Brers in Personnel Newsnotes (Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Inc., Toledo, Ohio) 1/55 
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Meeting Union Demands for Pension Data 


BEFORE EMBARKING on last year’s collective bargaining, the United 
Steelworkers of America (CIO) sent a searching questionnaire on 
pension plan experience to the companies it negotiates with. Though 
unions have rarely demanded pension information in such detail, any 
employer negotiating a plan must now face the prospect of a union 
probe into plan operations. What information must the company pro- 
vide the union, and in what form must it be delivered? 

Many unions prepare carefully for pension plan negotiations, with 
experts to guide them. The American Federation of Labor advises its 
affiliated internationals to gather data on (1) rate of pay, if benefits 
are related to earnings; (2) age of employees; (3) sex; and (4) senior- 
ity or past service, if benefits are to be related to service. With these 
figures the union’s actuary can form its own estimate of the cost of 
the benefits being bargained for. 

One recent NLRB decision declares that a union is entitled to “wage 
information essential to the intelligent representation of the employees 
and that when such information is reasonably available only from the 
employer’s records, it is the employer’s duty, on request, to accommodate 
the union.” 

The information considered pertinent by a union, however, hag not 
always been so regarded by the NLRB. In another recent case the union 
demanded a complete accounting of the employer’s pension operations. 
The company refused to provide the complete pension accounting, which 
was difficult and costly to compile. The General Counsel of the NLRB 
upheld the company, saying that the data given the union “was suffi- 
cient to enable the union to police the pension contract.” 

The NLRB does not say that the required information must be pre- 
pared in the precise form demanded by the union. The Board held in 
one case that an employer’s refusal to permit union examination of his 
books is not a refusal to bargain so long as sufficient financial informa- 
tion is provided. 

Where the information requested is costly to obtain, the Board has 
held that the company may enter into a reasonable agreement with the 
union for bearing the cost. It is firmly settled, though, that a company 
must provide for information needed by the union for intelligent bar- 
gaining and policing of labor contracts. 


—Pension, Profit-Sharing & Employee Benefit Plans (Marsh & McLennan, 
New York, N. Y.) 1/55 


Labor Law Milestones of 1954 


THE YEAR 1954 saw important developments in the field of industrial 
jurisprudence. A New York arbitrator held that it is not permissible 
to fire a waiter because he is writing a book about the customers and 
the owner of the restaurant. The New Jersey Supreme Court held that 
a bartender, hit by flying beer steins, may collect workmen’s compen- 
sation. An Australian tribunal held that compensation was proper in 
the case of a dislocated jaw suffered while yawning at work. There were 
also important new laws and administrative orders. Boxers appearing 
in professional bouts in Indiana were required to take non-Communist 
oaths. The town of Waterloo, Neb., forbade barbers to eat onions be- 
tween 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. 

—Sumnerx H. Sticuter in an address before the National Academy of Arbitrators 
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A Pian for Spotting Clerical Waste 


A recent survey of paperwork short- 
cuts successfully being applied in com- 
panies of all types and sizes has shown 
that the job of cutting paperwork costs 
is worth while even in the smallest com- 
panies. However, such a program must 
include a fairly thorough investigation of 
all clerical activities—and the steps within 
them. This over-all approach will indicate 
where to look for unnecessary clerical 
costs and how to make reductions in them. 

This investigation would begin with 
these three questions: (1) Are all jobs 
necessary—or are there some questionable 
ones? (2) Does the amount of time neces- 
sary to perform any job or task seem out 
of line? (3) Is every job being carried 
out by someone paid to do the kind of 
work involved—or could it be handled by 
a lower-paid employee? 

The answers to these questions require 
some effort and some expense. But the 
experience of many companies has demon- 
strated that getting the facts isn’t as 
tough or as expensive a job as it might 
seem. 

There are two main ways to gather 
the basic information you'll need: One 
is a fast and fairly simple approach that 
will, in most cases, pinpoint the worst 
areas of clerical waste and inefficiency. 
The second approach, though more in- 
volved and more expensive, usually pro- 
vides such complete and exact informa 
tion that it often gives the top executive 
his first real idea of where the clerical 
dollars go. 

Under the first technique, all super- 
visors make out lists of the employees 
under them, indicating just which tasks 
each person performs and how much 
time is devoted to them. 

The biggest advantage of this fact-find- 
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ing method is that it doesn’t take much 
time or money. The danger is, however, 
that even the combined estimates of the 
individual employee and his supervisor 
may be way off base in allocating the 
week’s work among the various jobs per- 
formed by the individual employee. In 
fact, if most of your clerical workers per- 
form many separate jobs, spending short 
periods of time on each, their estimates 
will be highly questionable and probably 
won't give you accurate enough informa- 
tion for your attack on paperwork. 


The best way to avoid such problems 
is to use the second technique. Under this 
method, every employee involved in paper- 
work keeps a daily work record (for a 
time ranging from a week to a month) on 
what he does and how long it takes him 
to do it. All that’s required is that the 
employee look at his watch and jot down 
the time whenever he shifts from one job 
to another. He then writes a brief descrip- 
tion of each task he performs. These 
work records should be collected daily and 
given to the supervisor or to a junior 
executive who is assigned responsibility 
for compiling the figures. 


Here is a step-by-step procedure that 
has been effective in gaining employee 
cooperation so that the work record can 
be made with maximum accuracy and a 
minimum of time and effort: 


1. Decide first how long a period you 
want covered. Since the aormal work 
cycle in most companies is a period of 
about one month, it is usually best to 
keep records for this length of time. 


2. Tell your employees what you're do- 
ing—and why. Despite the almost self- 
explanatory nature of the work record, a 
solid briefing for your employees on the 
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nature of the experiment is strongly 
urged by executives who have tried it. 


3. Make up a task list from each em- 
ployee's work sheet. After each employee 
has filled out a separate work sheet for 
each day of the project, make out a sum- 
mary sheet or task list for every em- 
ployee. This list should describe each job 
or task performed by the employee (such 
as typing, filing correspondence, cutting 
newspaper clippings, etc.) and should 
indicate the total number of hours spent 
on each during a complete work cycle. 

Whether your task lists are prepared 
from a daily work record or compiled 
from supervisors’ estimates, your next step 
is to transfer the information to one chart 
where all clerical operations can be studied 
at a glance. 

First, have the supervisor make up an 
activity list for his people. This list should 
actually describe each major clerical func- 
tion or procedure, as distinct from the in- 
dividual duties noted in the task list, 
which are the details of each activity. 
For example, under activity would be 
listed correspondence with suppliers. The 
tasks which go into this activity would 
include taking dictation, typing letters, 
filing the copies, etc. 

Next, collect all duty lists and activity 
lists from your supervisors and transfer 
the information on them to a work dis- 
tribution chart. All major clerical activi- 
ties should be listed in the left-hand 
column. Then—using information from 
each employee's task list—place each task 
opposite the activity which it supports. 

Now you're ready to start looking for 
ways and means to eliminate unnecessary 


paperwork, cut costs, and strengthen your 
operations. The work distribution chart 
will permit you to tackle the question 
from two angles: 

1. By reviewing what the individual 
worker is doing. The first thing to look 
for is whether or not the employee is 
spending a significant amount of time on 
jobs or tasks which could be done just as 
well by lower-paid help. 

Another question is whether or not the 
employee is handling too many different 
jobs. The mere shifting from one job to 
another many times in one day will slow 
up a man—and his work—enough to 
cause waste and inefficiency. 

2. By reviewing job functions and the 
amount of time they consume. The 
chances are you'll have several tasks on 
your work distribution chart opposite the 
heading “miscellaneous” under your list- 
ing of activities. How many of these are 
jobs of dubious importance? Red-circle 
such jobs on the chart for follow-up later 
to see if they can be eliminated or sim- 
plified. 

Finally, go over each of the major 
headings on the chart listed under activity, 
such as order processing, correspondence 
with suppliers, handling accounts-receiv- 
able, etc. Is each of the tasks listed op- 
posite these activities necessary? For 
example, in proportion to the total amount 
of time spent on the activity of corre- 
spondence with suppliers, are some of the 
individual tasks (like filing copies of let- 
ters) taking up more time than they 
should and thus bogging down the whole 
procedure? 


—Research Institute Study No. 3 (Research Institute of America, Inc., 589 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y.), p. 34:7. 





MORE THAN 20 MILLION transactions per hour take place in American 
retail stores, according to the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 
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Profit-Sharing: A Look at the Record 


Iw att U. S. industry there are no 
more fervent evangelists than the 
growing number of business men who 
believe that profit-sharing is the answer 
to the problems of productivity, morale 
and retirement. Forty years ago, no 
more than 60 American companies 
shared profits with their employees. 
Late in 1954, some 8,000 profit-shar- 
ing plans were on file with the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. Each month 200 
more are pouring in for approval. 

How much does profit-sharing ac- 
tually accomplish? At their annual 
convention in Chicago, last November, 
members of the Council of Profit 
Sharing Industries got an answer that 
shocked them from Joel Goldblatt, 
president of Goldblatt Bros. depart- 
ment store, Chicago. Goldblatt, whose 
company has kicked in more than $3 
million in profit-sharing since 1942, 
made clear that sharing profits is no 
panacea. Said he: “Ideally, profit- 
sharing should give employees the 
sense that they are the ones responsible 
for the success or failure of any busi- 
ness. But in a large company with 
many diversified jobs, they are too far 
away from the end results of their 
work. . . . As an incentive builder, 
profit-sharing works best when a com- 
pany or industry is in its period of 
growth.” 

Despite such reservations, few com- 
panies have reported disappointment 
with existing plans. The Profit-Shar- 
ing Research Foundation recently sur- 
veyed 300 companies with plans. Its 
findings: Seventy-seven per cent con- 
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sidered them “successful” or “very 
successful”; only 1 per cent considered 
them a failure. Through such a plan, 
American Velvet Co. was able to add 
24 per cent to its employees’ union 
wages in 1953, while other textile com- 
panies were laying people off. 


Companies award anywhere from 
5 per cent to more than 50 per cent 
of their profits before taxes. Most 
profit-sharers believe that a minimum 
of 10 per cent should be paid out. In 
general, there are two types of pro- 
grams: (1) the cash-payment plan, 
under which employees are paid a 
fixed percentage of profits at regular 
intervals; and (2) the deferred-pay- 
ment program, under which shared 
profits are paid into a fund that is 
invested toward employee retirement. 


Most employers agree that for boost- 
ing incentive, cash-payment programs 
are the best. None has been more 
spectacularly successful than the plan 
of the Lincoln Electric Co., a Cleve- 
land firm manufacturing electrical 
welding equipment. Each year Presi- 
dent James F. Lincoln hands out to his 
1,100 employees, on a merit basis, all 
profits after a 6 per cent return on 
capital. In recent years the payments 
have equaled or bettered wages; the 
average payoff last year was $5,000. 


the profit-sharers have 
switched their emphasis to deferred- 
payment programs, which now account 
for more than half the plans in effect. 
The reason is that companies have 
found that profit-sharing funds, wisely 


Recently, 
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invested, help pay for employees’ pen- 
sions. Thanks to profit-sharing, some 
employees of DeLuxe Check Printers, 
a Chicago company, can expect to get 
pensions that exceed their final annual 
pay. 

For all its monetary rewards, many 
of profit-sharing’s evangelists think 


that a plan's most important contribu- 
tion is less materialistic. Said a Senate 
report, often quoted as the profit- 
sharing bible: “It carries the spirit of 
capitalism to mass citizenship (and) 
invites an intimate, mutual understand- 
ing of the common interest which 
employer and employee must have.” 


—Time, December 6, 1954, p. 104:1. 


Evaluating an Economic Forecast 


Because the ups and downs of any 
business are affected by endlessly 
changing factors in an economy too 
complex to be grasped by any single 
mind, most business men turn to pro- 
fessional forecasters, who predict the 
course of the general economy, before 
making a decision that involves future 
business conditions. Yet it’s well 
known that sudden death at the hands 
of events is often the fate of the most 
persuasive of their forecasts. How can 
you test their soundness? 

Here is some advice from Dr. Emer- 
son P. Schmidt, director of the Eco- 
nomic Research Department of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce: 

Few successful forecasters are slav- 
ish adherents of any one method or 
approach. Changing conditions make 
one method or group of methods more 
relevant at times than some other 
method or group of methods. Judg- 
ment, evaluation and appraisal are the 
keys to sound conclusions, regardless 
of reliance on any particular method. 

In studying forecasts, business men 
should keep in mind these traps: 

1. Confused time factor. 


Con- 
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sciously or unconsciously, forecasters 
may shift in their analyses from a 
short run or six months to a longer 
run of as much as five to 10 years— 
without clear notice to the reader. 

2. Confused activities. The fore- 
caster may jump quickly, perhaps 
deliberately, sometimes unwittingly, 
from “Federal Reserve Production In- 
dex” to “Gross National Product,” 
“national income,” “personal income,” 
and a host of other items. Yet these 
economic indexes may move in di- 
verse measures or change in varying 
degrees. 

3. Dependence on forecasting fash- 
ions. It is well to remember that there 
are “fashions in forecasting.’ They are 
often misleading. In the 1930's, for 
example, experts emphasized such ideas 
as “secular stagnation,” “mature eco- 
nomy,” “permanent unemployment,” 
and “hard core unemployment.” To- 
day the economy is characterized by 
an expansion unforeseen by these ex- 
perts. 


4. Dependence on comparisons with 
the past. No period of expansion or 
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contraction is identical with earlier 
periods. Each phase starts at a dif- 
ferent point in time and under dif- 
ferent conditions. The most useful 
forecasting is that which identifies and 
evaluates concurrent contractive forces 
and expansionist forces and observes 
the changes constantly taking place. 
5. Dependence on trend analysis. 
Projection of trends into the future is 
full of hazards. Until a few years ago, 
for example, forecasts of a declining 
U. S. population growth were taken 
seriously. But the degree to which 


aay, the population is substantially 
higher than the predictions indicated 
it would be. 

6. Dependence on sector analysis. 
No sector of the economy is independ- 
ent of the others. There is a tendency 
to assume, when concentrating on any 
one sector for the moment, that the 
others will stay put. This method of 
analysis can be misleading, although 
not wholly useless. 

“The world is full of surprises,” Dr. 
Schmidt warns. “Much of what takes 
place is not only unforeseen but un- 


even the most optimistic of them 
missed the mark has added a new note 
of caution. In the United States to- 


foreseeable. In the margin of every 
forecast on every page might be writ- 
ten: “Watch out for surprises!’ ” 


—Washington Report (U. S$. Chamber of Commerce), Washington 6, D. C 


Who Pays for Negotiating Time? 


WHO PAYS employees on the union’s committee for the time they spend in 
negotiating with their employer? To some employers, paying union 
committeemen for negotiation time is anathema. They liken it to 
“paying someone to hit us over the head.” Others readily agree to pay 
for such time, because they feel it makes possible negotiations during 
regular business hours—a convenience for which they are willing to pay. 

To still other employers, pay for negotiating time is a heartily disliked 
practice which they unwittingly agreed to early in their union relation- 
ship and feel they cannot discontinue for fear of union retaliation. 

How are these attitudes spelled out in practice? A recent survey made 
by the National Industrial Conference Board reveals that in close to 
half (57) of the 120 companies queried, the company pays its employees 
on the union negotiating committee for the tin 2 they spend in negotia- 
tions during normal working hours. In 45 companies (37.5 per cent) 
the union pays company employees who are union committeemen for 
negotiating time. And in 12 companies (10 per cent) management 
and labor split the cost of paying such union committeemen. 

All 57 companies that pay for negotiating time have found it desirable 
to set up certain safeguards, mainly through tacit, unwritten agreements 
with union leaders, to protect themselves and to prevent abuses. Thus, 
in all 57 cases, payment is limited to normal working hours only. 
Another safeguard adopted by all 57 companies that pay union commit- 
teemen is to confine payments to those committeemen who are actually 
on the company’s payroll at the time of negotiations. 


—Management Record (National Industrial Conference Board, 
247 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.) 10/54 
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Manufacturing Can Make 


Or Break Your New Product 


Wrhro’'s response when a new 
product fails? The usual scapegoat is 
sales—though it may actually not be 
to blame at all. Often the real fault 
lies at the manufacturing end—be- 
cause it has not been clearly under- 
stood that manufacturing plays a cru- 
cial role in the development of new 
products. In this area manufacturing 
has certain prime responsibilities it 
must recognize—and accept. Here are 
some of the most important: 

Selection of product. Before a prod- 
uct is adopted by the company, the 
manufacturing department should pass 
on the suitability of present produc- 
tion facilities, cost of tooling, addi- 
tional equipment required, cost esti- 
mate, quality and safety considerations. 

At this stage it is not enough to 
talk in general terms. Statistics on all 
operations, plant, and equipment are 
needed in evaluating the practicability 
of taking on the new product. You 
should have enough detail in hand to 
give a fairly accurate estimate of the 
time it will take to develop manufac- 
turing methods and tool up. And you 
should know whom you can spare and 
depend on to do this work. 

Pilot run. By having one man re- 
sponsible for all processes in the pilot 
stage, you will be able to tie them 
together and achieve greatest over-all 
manufacturing economy. During this 
stage, keep close to the man you put 
in charge. Meet with him daily. See 
that all the bugs are shaken out, so 
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that the production run will not get 
off to a false start. 


Planning for production. Planning 
the production run includes procure- 
ment of raw materials; manufacturing 
processes and methods; personnel; tool- 
ing, equipment, and layout changes; 
schedules; control of in-process inven- 
tory. 

Procurement of raw materials. 
While the purchasing agent may be 
responsible for procuring raw materials 
and components, and the traffic agent 
for seeing that they arrive on time, 
they cannot plan quantities or sched- 
ules without advice from manufactur- 
ing. Tentative schedules may have to 
be changed. So may specifications. 

Processes and methods. It may be 
the practice in your company for the 
engineering department to indicate the 
manufacturing procedures. Neverthe- 
less, direct manufacturing knowledge 
and experience are needed here. 

Tooling and equipment changes. 
Generally, any new equipment pur- 
chased for a new product should be 
as versatile as possible, and still per- 
form the operation. In spite of the 
best possible planning, the new prod- 
uct may not be a success. In that 
case you will be much better off with 
equipment you can use for producing 
something else. Of course, if economies 
of production and contracts cover the 
entire amortization of the machine, 
then a special-purpose tool is justified. 

Layout changes. When a new prod- 





uct is introduced into the factory, its 
volume, path or plan of flow, and 
space requirements may necessitate 
changes in plant layout. At any rate, 
the fitting in of the new product and 
its in-process inventory should be 
planned well in advance of the date of 
manufacture. 

Personnel selection. Any rearrange 
ment of personnel, of course, will result 
in at least temporary reduction of 
efficiency in present production opera- 
tions. But it is important to select 
most carefully the supervisory, tech- 
nical, and operating personnel who 
individually and as a team promise to 
give the new product its best oppor- 
tunity to succeed in the shop. 

Production schedule. All the vari- 


ables must be taken into account in 
planning the production schedule— 
rates of performance by different ma- 
chines and operators; quality of raw 
materials; interruptions in service, such 


as electric power; rates of rejection 
by inspection. On top of all this, you 
can expect variations in the basic 
schedule imposed by sales demand and 
availability of raw materials and labor. 
It’s a difficult assignment, but you 
must plan it before starting a full-scale 
run, and usually before all the prob- 
able variations are known. 


Cost reduction. After the product 
has passed the pilot run, you can see 
chances to redesign parts for fewer 
and simpler operations, or to use in- 
terchangeable parts for more than one 
model. The greatest opportunities for 
making such changes are to be found 
during the early life of the product in 
the factory. 


Quality. In many cases there is a 
tendency to build too much quality 
into new products, rather than too 
little. 

You will find it difficult to meet 
competition on cost if you excel ma- 
terially in quality. The customer will 
eliminate products that are below his 
quality requirements; he will also elimi- 
nate products that are above his price 
standards. So be sure your quality 
standards are practical. 

Safety. Failure to study the hazards 
inherent in the product itself or in 
the processes of making it may result 
in large lawsuits against the company, 
and in rejection of the product by the 
buying public—consumer or industrial. 
It is clearly the responsibility of the 
manufacturing department to bring 
such dangers and costs to the atten- 
tion of the product committee before 
large development expenditures have 
been made. 


—Kevin McLAuGHLIN. Factory Management and Maintenance, 
November, 1954, p. 132:4. 





R. 8. V. P.: Stockholder interest in day-to-day company operations may 
be a great deal livelier than management imagines. Not long ago the 
Standard Products Co. (Cleveland, Ohio) sent its stockholders a bro- 
chure picturing typical issues of the newsletter published for its man- 
agement personnel and offering to mail them future issues upon request. 
The surprising—and encouraging—response to this invitation: Within 
a week of the mailing, Standard Products had received replies from 
fully 30 per cent of its stockholders of record. 
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Effective Tools for Selecting Salesmen 


B est resutts in the selection of sales 
personnel are achieved most simply 
and economically through a soundly 
designed program for decision. 

The selection of a man for any 
specific sales position is based on a cal- 
culated estimate of the probability of 
his success. The best men may fail be- 
cause of unpredictable or unforesee- 
able factors. Conversely, some men 
who appear doubtful may succeed be- 
cause of factors not readily established 
or observable at the time of employ- 
ment. 

In most organizations more atten- 
tion should be given to effective use of 


the application form and background ° 


information. Such data can be evalu- 
ated by interpretation and personal 
judgment or by actual point scoring, 
as with a test. 

Properly employed, the interview be- 
comes an important selection tool, 
yielding information which can be used 
dependably not only by branch or lo- 
cal management but by home office as a 
management control for appraising ap- 
plicants. Not long ago the interview 
was regarded as an unreliable tool for 
selection of salesmen. Today, however, 
it can be utilized effectively to obtain 
a reasonably accurate estimate of an 
applicant's potentiality for success in 
selling. Information, impressions and 
estimates of the applicant, obtained 
through the guided or patterned type 
of interview, may be recorded, summa- 
rized and interpreted on a simple form. 
It can then be used to obtain a de- 
pendable evaluation of many charac- 
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teristics of an applicant which are not 
measured by any other procedure or by 
tests. 

Companies most successful in using 
sound procedures for interviewing ap- 
plicants have also taken definite steps 
to train management, staff and other 
personnel in the art and technique of 
reliable interviewing. As a result, their 
selection programs have been improved. 

“Aptitude” testing for selection of 
salesmen can yield further positive and 
helpful results, provided each organi- 
zation takes the necessary steps to de- 
termine objectively and statistically 
which tests are useful to the particular 
organization for its specialized kind of 
sales activity. 

Mental alertness or special ability 
tests measure adaptability, trainability, 
and capacity to understand and learn 
special job duties in meeting the re- 
quirements of the position within a 
particular company. For practical pur- 
poses a minimum test score for appli- 
cants can be readily established. 

Vocational interest tests can be use- 
ful, provided ratings are set up which 
discriminate between the men who 
succeed and those who fail in a par- 
ticular kind of selling and company. 
This may be done by devising a special 
standard data available for vocational 
interest tests to establish specific sales- 
men ratings. 

The most difficult kind of tests to 
use practically are those designed to 
measure personality qualifications. At 
present, personality tests should be 
applied cautiously. This is due, in 
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many respects, to the fact that such 
tests have not been validated for spe- 
cific use with adult populations in busi- 
ness and industry. Another factor 
which limits personality tests is the 
easily misunderstood questions and the 
opportunity to bias or falsify answers. 

Some personality tests are useful be- 
cause they can be interpreted in terms 
of unfavorable scores. It is possible to 
set a critical low limit or unfavorable 
score which would establish with a 
reasonable degree of certainty undesir- 
able personality traits of applicants. 
However, it is difficult to use person- 
ality tests in a positive way. Research 
at present does not indicate consistent 
validity of favorable scores on person- 
ality tests for general use in selection 
of salesmen. 

Because of the hazards in using per- 


sonality tests for selection of salesmen, 
it is especially desirable to determine 
as soon as possible the significance of 
the scores in differentiating between 
successful and unsuccessful salesmen. 
Some tests may be effective in measur- 
ing one or several personality traits. 
It is important, however, to establish 
which traits are measured dependably 
for the particular kind of sales posi- 
tion. 

Current research indicates that 
standard personality tests will be im- 
proved so as to obviate some of their 
obvious limitations. In the meantime, 
national organizations will find it prac- 
tically profitable to do more intensive 
statistical research on adapting stand- 
ard tests or developing “custom-made” 
tests to suit their own unique require- 
ments. 


—Ricnuarp §. ScHuttz (Director, Industrial Relations Methods, Inc., 
New York). Sales Management, December 1, 1954. 


Your Employment Office: 
Recruitment Aid or Hindrance? 





Wir hiring at a somewhat lower 
level, many companies today. are re- 
viewing their personnel and hiring 
forms to take out kinks, improve verbi- 
age, and smooth the flow of material to 
the proper channels. Others are check- 
ing up on interviewing techniques to 
make sure that when the influx of 
workers begins again, square pegs 
won't be put into round holes. Still 
others are weighing the possibility of 
using testing as a selection device. 
Often overlooked in these weightier 
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considerations is the employment of- 
fice—its physical layout, its function- 
alism, its attractiveness, its impression 
on the outsider. 

According to the findings of a recent 
survey conducted by Harry Seligson, 
Professor of Industrial Relations at the 
University of Denver, some of the best 
companies do not achieve a passing 
grade in this category of personnel 
administration. 

A group of students was sent to ap- 
ply for jobs in manufacturing and non- 
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manufacturing companies and their ob- 
servations and findings were analyzed 
and conclusions drawn. Here are some 
of the survey results: 


The physical conditions of most em- 
ployment offices left much to be de- 
sired. For example, many companies 
lacked good directional signs to lead 
the applicant to the appropriate spot 
for an interview. Space, reading mat- 
ter, waiting time (average 22 minutes), 
washroom facilities—all stood in need 
of improvement. 


Though the conditions under which 
interviews took place were satisfactory 
in most companies, the interviewers 
noticed in several instances that per- 
sonnel at adjacent desks were openly 
listening to the exchange in the inter- 
view and that distracting conditions 
were present in all too many cases. 
Employment doors were open to gen- 
eral offices and other work areas, and 


there were interruptions in the form 
of phone calls from employees seeking 
instructions or information from the 
interviewer. 


In most instances the interviewer 
made the applicant feel at home. But 
fully 72 per cent did not introduce 
themselves to the job-hunter—just sat 
down and began talking. 

The record in the crucial area of 
interview techniques is rather spotty. 


In general, interviewers retained con- 
trol of the conversation, avoided ask- 
ing leading questions and worded their 
questions so as not to antagonize or 
make the interviewee feel ill at ease. 

In a number of instances, however, 
the conversation was permitted to age. 
In too many cases, the questions were 
so worded as to call for a “yes” or 
“no” form of query, which seriously 
impedes the forming of a more thor- 
ough evaluation of the applicant. As 
corollary to this, not enough inter- 
viewers encouraged the interviewees to 
explain or qualify their answers if 
necessary. 

The researchers who conducted the 
survey found that few job-hunters were 
provided with adequate information 
about the things they would like to 
know. Even such elementals as “work- 
ing conditions on the job” were passed 
over by a majority of the interviewers. 

As Prof. Seligson puts it: “One 
must conclude that the interviewers 
either were unfamiliar with the essen- 
tial job and company information or 
carelessly omitted to tell the applicant 
about them. It is not up to the appli- 
cant to worm this information out of 
the interviewer. Failure to apprise 
the applicant of working conditions 
often results in subsequent disappoint- 
ments and an undue amount of labor 
turnover.” 


—Employee Relations Bulletin (National Foremen's Institute, Inc.), 
February 9, 1955, p. 10:5. 





HOW DO YOU PAY your men? A survey by the Associated Industries of 
Cleveland reports more than 90 per cent of large companies and 38 of 
45 firms with less than 50 employees pay by check. In Pittsburgh, an 
industrial survey among metalworking companies of all sizes shows 


only 23 per cent pay in cash. 
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Economists Look at 1955 


SUSTAINED BUSINESS RECOVERY throughout 1955 was predicted by a major- 

ity of economists meeting recently under the auspices of the National } 

Industrial Conference Board, But the forecasters—drawn from industry, 

education, and government—did not expect any repetition of the boom 

times of 1953. Instead, the consensus was merely that 55 might replace 

54 as the “second best year.” Some of the more detailed predictions: 
Steel production will be somewhat higher, but not much higher, said 

Bradford B. Smith, Economist, U. S. Steel Corporation. “The average 

percentage of capacity could be something like a half-dozen percentage 

points higher in 1955. “For next year’s construction, we have estimated 

a 5 per cent increase in physical volume,” Thomas S. Holden, Vice 

Chairman of F. W. Dodge Corporation, reported. . 
George P. Hitchings, Manager of Ford Motor Co.’s Economic Analysis 4 

Department, said he expects consumer expenditures for durable goods 

to be “slightly better than in 1954.” 
What will happen to wage rates? “Price stability and the relatively 

large volume of unemployment which wil] result if business activity is 

little more than the current year... will tend to keep wages from 

going up,” said John T, Dunlop, Professor of Economics, Harvard Uni- 

versity. “On the other hand, there is the continuing drive for fringe 

benefits and the high level of profits is a permissive factor.’ Over-all, 

he predicted a rise averaging from 5 to 8 cents, including the money : 

that goes for more fringes. / 
And unemployment? “Thanks to the increase in size of our labor force 

aid the probable increase in productivity, it seems to me that we can’t 

a\oid a somewhat higher volume of unemployment next year,” said Dr. 

Ju es Backman, Professor of Economics, New York University. On the 

oth2r hand, Professor Dunlop stated: “I do not believe that the unem- 

plo} ment level can reach 4 million without very considerable pressures 

for  ublic policy changes. The larger the volume of unemployment, the 

grea er the pressure for shorter hours.” . 


—Industrial Relations News (Industrial Relations Newsletter, Inc., 
230 West 41 Street, New York 36, N. Y.) 12/25/54 





Broker, TELL Me or THE NIGHT 


News item: Movement of low-priced shares shows “‘little fellow” is in market. . 
Broker, tell me the latest word 
On American Can or Chem Preferred. 
Slip me the dope on the market trends 
In corporate holdings and dividends, 
I’ve got the money, I’ve got the urge, 
I’m ready to plunge and eager to splurge. 
A couple of flutters, the world is mine— 
I’m smarter now than in twenty-nine. 
The time is now and you'll find me ready, 
Stocks are soaring, the market’s steady. 
I can’t resist, for as sure as fate 
If I’ve got the cash I’ll speculate. 
When the line dips down on the market graph, 
I want these words for my epitaph: 
An avid buyer and frenzied seller 
Who thought there was room for the little feller. 
—James Menzies Brack in The Rotarian. Reprinted by permission. 
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For the Specialist ... 











The 1954 Social Security Amendments: 
How They Affect Pension Plans 


Last year’s amendments in the So- 
cial Security law, and those which are 
certain to follow in future years, will 
have important immediate and long- 
range effects on company pension 
plans. In a recent survey, Johnson & 
Higgins, consultants for employee bene- 
fit plans, asked 89 nationally known 
companies if they were planning to 
adjust their company pension plans to 
take into account the 1954 Social 
Security amendments. Over 70 per 
cent of this representative group in- 
dicated that they were planning no 
immediate change in their plans. 

The way in which a particular pen- 
sion program may have to be changed 
in order to adjust for the new Social 
Security amendments depends upon 
the type of plan now in effect. In 
general, pension plans may be divided 
into two broad categories according to 
their treatment of Social Security bene- 
fits: (1) the inclusive type of plan, 
which provides an over-all benefit from 
which all or part of Social Security 
is deducted; (2) the exclusive type 
of plan, where company pensions are 
in addition to Social Security benefits. 

The inclusive plan provides for an 
automatic reduction in the amount of 
pension paid by the company plan 
every time Social Security benefits are 
increased. This results in an immediate 
decrease in the total cost of pensions, 
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because of the difference in the method 
of financing a company plan as com- 
pared with the federal plan. For ex- 
ample, the recent increase of $23.50 
in the maximum Social Security benefit 
calls for a present increase of $24 per 
year in taxes to employer and em- 
ployee together, while a corresponding 
decrease in benefits under the com- 
pany’s own plan may reduce the cost 
by $120 a year. 

Where the company’s present bene- 
fit formula provides an inadequate 
pension, a company may want to take 
advantage of this present saving to 
increase pension benefits. If, on the 
other hand, its benefit formula is now 
adequate, there would appear to be 
little justification for increasing pen- 
sion benefits because of the increase in 
Social Security. Instead, a company 
may find it can use this present saving 
more effectively to provide other bene- 
fits, such as widows’ pensions or ex- 
panded group insurance. 

The survey indicates that where 
changes are contemplated in the case 
of inclusive plans, they generally take 
one of the following forms: 

1. A change from full deduction of 
Social Security to a deduction of only 
half of Social Security. 

2. A “freeze” of Social Security at 
the 1952 level. This was essentially 
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the pattern followed by the steel in- 
dustry. 

3. A change to an exclusive type 
of plan. 


The pension benefits under exclusive 
plans are intended to supplement So- 
cial Security. 

Under some of these plans—prin- 
cipally those negotiated with unions 
in recent years—benefits are related 
solely to length of employment, such 
as $1.50 per month per year of serv- 
ice. Generally speaking, under this 
type of plan, where benefits bear no 
relationship to pay, amendment is not 
necessary at this time. 

The majority of the exclusive plans 
were designed to develop a combined 
pension from the company plan and 
Social Security of approximately the 
same percentage of pay for all earn- 
ings levels. Failure to amend such 
plans to reflect each successive change 
in the Social Security wage base and 
benefits can result in a distortion of 
the equitable allocation of benefits 
which this kind of plan was meant to 
establish. 

If the combined pension before the 
Social Security increase became effec- 
tive fell below adequate levels, an op- 
portunity is now provided to redesign 
the plan so as (a) to produce larger 
combined pensions and (b) to main- 
tain an equitable relationship among 
different earnings levels. If the com- 


bined pension before the Social Se- 
curity increase became effective was 
adequate, failure to reduce company 
pensions will result in duplication of 
costs. 

In either event, redesigning the plan 
is particularly important in the light 
of the probable future trend in Social 
Security benefits. Unless the plan is 
redesigned to reflect major changes in 
Social Security to date, it may become 
increasingly difficult to adjust the plan 
to meet future changes. 

A company would be well advised 
to consider carefully the following 
questions before deciding whether to 
revise its plan in the light of the 
recent amendments: 


1. Will the combined pension provid- 
ed by our plan and Social Security be 
more or less than that provided by other 
companies in our field or labor market? 

2. Will our higher-paid employees now 
receive less pension Ganetine proportion- 
ately than our lower-paid employees? 

3. What effect will the increased So- 
cial Security benefits have on our future 
pension negotiations? 

4. Will increasing Social Security taxes, 
combined with the cost of our pension 
plan, be unduly burdensome in future 
years? 

5. Should we use the cost savings, 
which increased Social Security may make 
possible, to provide other benefits for our 
employees? 

6. Will failure to amend our pension 
plan at this time make it difficult to 
amend it for future Social Security in- 
creases? 


—Employee Benefit Plan Bulletin (Johnson & Higgins, 
63 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y.) 





TO BROADEN the base of union understanding, the Rogers Corporation 
(Goodyear & Manchester, Conn.) encourages workers’ attendance at 
many outside meetings and lectures. The company pays for their time, 
while the union pays their expenses. One or two or three such contacts 
may have little effect; the cumulative effect of many meetings, however, 
has been found well worth while. 
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Employing the Handicapped with Profit: 


Some Case Histories 


Fit emptorment of the nation’s 
handicapped could add 4 billion man- 
hours annually to the U. S. workforce, 
a group of employers was told at a re- 
cent meeting of the President's Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physical- 
ly Handicapped. Moreover, rehabilita- 
tion of the nation’s 2 million physically 
handicapped would result in a lower 
welfare tax bill. In the last decade, re- 
habilitated workers paid approximately 
$300 million in federal income taxes, 
while rehabilitation costs were roughly 
$227 million. (Income of the average 
disabled veteran is $39 weekly before 
vocational rehabilitation and averages 
$72 weekly after completion.) 


The following case histories illustrate 
how employment of the handicapped 


can be good business for both large 
and small plants: 


Bulova Watch Co. currently em- 
ploys 222 handicapped workers at its 
Woodside (N.Y.) plant—approximate- 
ly 10 per cent of the workforce. They 
include 15 deaf mutes, 11 victims of 
infantile paralysis, four epileptics, 150 
inactive or arrested cardiac cases, 12 
amputees, three diabetics. Handicapped 
employees proved more industrious, 
more willing to fill other jobs when 
vacancies occurred or absenteeism cre- 
ated production snarls, and more rule- 
abiding than other employees. They 
had less turnover, absenteeism, and 
tardiness. 


General Electric finds that even se- 
verely handicapped people make satis- 
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factory employees when effectively 
handled. Blind and partially blind 
workers have contributed skill and abil- 
ity to selected jobs. G. E. gives top 
employment priority to returned vet- 
erans even if they've incurred disabili- 
ties while in service, and the same 
preference to G. E. employees who 
have been injured on or off the job. 
The company is gradually proceeding 
to the employment of limited numbers 
of handicapped people from the com- 
munity at large when suitable work 
can be found. Personnel workers are 
told that “minimal heart lesions, vari- 
cose veins, healed tuberculosis, diabetes 
under control, defective vision in one 
eye—may be a handicap for some jobs 
but not for others. Employees with 
physical handicaps are usually safe 
workers who have learned to live with 
their handicaps.” 

Two case histories in the mass em- 
ployment of handicapped workers were 
described by Henry Viscardi, Jr., Presi- 
dent, Abilities, Inc. (Hempstead, L.1.), 
and by I. R. Friedlander, President, 
Come Play Products Co. (Worcester, 
Mass.). All 108 employees of Abilities, 
Inc., are handicapped, but also com- 
pete on a profit-making, non-subsidized 
basis, specializing in light manufactur- 
ing and sub-contracting. Nearly 90 per 
cent of Come Play Products employees 
are handicapped, yet the company com- 
petes in toy manufacturing at a re- 
spectable profit, paying existing wage 
rates. 

A handicap can actually be a job 
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asset, said Dr. Howard A. Rusk, 
Chairman of the Institute of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation at New 
York University—-Bellevue Medical 
Center. For example, a deaf man who 
places a ring gear in position on a 
noisy assembly line has a definite ad- 
vantage. 


The federal-state vocational rehabili- 
tation program aims at rehabilitating 
200,000 handicapped yearly by 1959. 
Such services are now available to 60,- 
000 yearly. The Federal Government 
will grant $30 million to states in 
1955, $45 million in 1956, $55 million 
in 1957 and $65 million in 1958. 


—Industrial Relations News (Industrial Relations Newsletter, Inc., 230 West 41 Street, 
New York 36, N. Y.), Vol. 5, No. 5, p. 1:2. 


Unionization in Major Labor Markets: A Survey 


Companies with a majority of their 
workers covered by collective agree- 
ments accounted for two-thirds of the 
employment among large and medium- 
sized firms in 17 major labor markets 
in late 1953 and early 1954. Approxi- 
mately four-fifths of the plant workers, 
as compared with about one-sixth of 
the office workers, had their wages and 
working conditions governed by union 
contracts. 

These estimates are based on data 
from approximately 4,200 establish- 
ments surveyed in connection with 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 1953- 
54 program of community wage 
studies in 17 major labor-market areas. 
The surveys embraced a total employ- 
ment of nearly 7.5 million workers. 
Six broad industry divisions were 
covered: manufacturing; public utili- 
ties (except railroads) ; wholesale trade; 
retail trade; finance, insurance, and 
real estate; and services. Coverage 
was limited to establishments with 51 
or more workers, except in the nine 
largest areas, where the minimum size 
was fixed at 101 employees for manu- 
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facturing, public utilities, and retail 
trade. 

In general, establishments in areas 
in the Northeast and Middle West re- 
flected a relatively high degree of con- 
tract coverage, as did also those in the 
Far West. In the South, smaller pro- 
portions of workers, as a rule, were 
included under labor-management 
agreements than in any of the other 
major areas. 

Among the broad industry divisions 
surveyed, the public utility group 
(transportation, communications, elec- 
tric and gas piants, etc.) consistently 
reported the highest proportions 
of workers under labor-management 
agreements. Coverage in manufactur- 
ing establishments was generally some- 
what less than in the public utility 
group, but markedly higher than in 
the trade and services groups. Almost 
all of the separate industry groups in 
the manufacturing division had a plant- 
worker coverage of 80 per cent or 
more. 

Throughout all 17 areas, the pro- 
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portions of plant workers under agree- 
ments greatly exceeded those for of- 
fice workers. Office worker coverage 
was generally, but not always, the 
highest in the same industries in which 
plant worker coverage was also the 
greatest. Relatively high office-worker 
coverage (over 20 per cent) among 
manufacturing industries was re- 
ported in printing (primarily news- 
papers), petroleum and coal products, 
electrical machinery, and transporta- 
tion equipment. 

Among the non-manufacturing in- 
dustries included in the study were 
several in which non-office workers 
were almost entirely covered by con- 
tracts. These included local transpor- 
tation, trucking, water transportation, 
communications, and the gas and elec- 
tric utilities. Relatively high coverage 


(80 per cent or more) was also re- 
ported for building material and food 
dealers, real estate, hotels, and per- 
sonal-service establishments. Coverage 
in the other non-manufacturing indus- 
tries varied considerably by area. 

Highest coverage among office 
workers in non-manufacturing estab- 
lishments was reported for communica- 
tions (about 90 per cent), electric and 
gas utilities (between 50 and 60 per 
cent), and local and highway trans- 
portation (about 50 per cent). 

The data showed that a much greater 
proportion of large firms than of small 
firms had labor-management agree- 
ments covering a majority of their 
workers. These proportions increased 
with each successive size group, from 
the smallest to the largest, for both 
plant and office workers. 


—NeELSON M. Bortz and James F. WALKER. Monthly Labor Review, 
January, 1955, p. 64:5. 


Arbitration Problems: Government Lends a Hand 


HOW MUCH should an arbitration cost? That’s a question that has wor- 
ried many employers—and has discouraged some from following through 
on grievances, even when they felt they were in the right. With some 
arbitrators writing their own tickets—and high ones, too—some seg- 
ments of management felt that the game was not worth the candle. 

However, the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service has come 
to the aid of the employer by publicizing a reasonable range of charges 
to which its arbitrators must adhere. 

FMCS makes no charge for its own services in providing arbitrators. 
Its current policy is to permit arbitrators on its roster to charge fees 
from $50 up to, but not exceeding, $150 a day when they are hearing 
grievance cases. 

Where the arbitrator is to fix wages or other terms of a new contract, 
the Service puts no limit on his fees. It leaves that matter to the 
discretion of the parties and the arbitrator. 

The Service feels that the purposes of arbitration are best served if 
the cost of the proceeding is borne equally by both parties. But here, 
too, the employer and the union are free to make other arrangements. 

An FMCS arbitrator can be obtained by addressing a request to the 
Federal Meditation and Conciliation Service, Washington 25, D. C. The 
Service provides a “Stipulation To Arbitrate” which employer and 
union can use for this purpose. 

—Employee Relations Bulletin (National Foremen’s Institute, Inc.) 12/22/54 
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Aid to Education: Is It Missing the Mark? 


Twenty-rive years ago business and 
education lived in different worlds. 
They viewed each other with polite 
hostility or indifference. 

In the strange era after World War 
Il, a period of troubled peace and 
fantastic prosperity, industry became 
increasingly aware of its dependence 
upon the colleges for its trained per- 
sonnel and its new ideas. The schools 
on their side became increasingly aware 
of American industry as a source of 
funds. The great fortunes of the past 
no longer existed to endow our educa- 
tional institutions, which were no 


longer able to keep pace with the 
rapidly inflating economy. 
Consequently, 


private educational 
institutions are turning to industry for 
support, and industry is looking with 
a kindly but cautious eye upon the 
colleges and universities. 

However, not all money is good 
money for educational institutions. 
The privately supported educational in- 
stitution, if it is to continue to exist, 
must be careful in accepting money. 
It can go completely broke by being 
the unhappy recipient of the wrong 
kind of gift. 

Thus we have accepted scholarships 
that cost us* more to administer than 
we received in tuition income. We 
have accepted buildings that drained 
away from us our precious free money 
in order to equip and maintain them. 
We have accepted project financing 
from industry which has drawn our 
scientists away from their proper job 


of free and basic investigation. These 
kinds of gifts from industry can 
break us or corrupt us, or both. 

This leads to the subject of scholar- 
ships, which are becoming an increas- 
ingly popular form of industrial gift to 
colleges and universities. From indus- 
try’s viewpoint it has everything. It is 
good public relations to help a young 
person get an education. Not even 
the stony-eyed stockholder can take 
grave exception to aiding the young 
of the nation. Moreover, a young man 
who is supported by a company 
through college or to his Ph.D. degree 
may be inclined to work for that com- 
pany in later life. 

There are all sorts of gimmicks that 
some companies have added to make 
it even more attractive. Perhaps the 
scholarships go to the children of em- 
ployees; or they are in a field of work 
in which the company is peculiarly 
interested. Perhaps the scholarships 
are granted in a region in which the 
company has a public relations prob- 
lem or a special interest. 

In any event, providing a scholar- 
ship is clearly the easy way for in- 
dustry to give away money. It is 
non-controversial, simple to administer. 
Moreover, the motivation is com- 
pletely sound. It represents an honest 
effort to be of assistance in solving our 
problems in the world of education. 

But if we in the educational world 
are to receive aid from industry in the 
form of scholarships, however they may 
be supplemented, we are going to have 
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to pay more attention to enrollment 
than we should. 

This means instituting courses that 
attract students by meeting the de- 
mands of the moment. Areas of 
the curriculum that do not command 
the attention of substantial numbers 
of students may have to be abandoned 
as a result. Greek and philosophy, for 
example, do not currently attract any 
substantial number of students, but as 
an educator I feel that they must be 
strengthened and encouraged, never- 
theless. If the support of our schools 
is tied directly to enrollment, we in 
education may be forced to do some 
things that we should not do, and to 
neglect some things we must not neg- 
lect. 

The long-run value of the private 
college and university to industry is 
not trained personnel and basic re- 
search results. The real values lie in 
the fact that U. S. industry and edu- 
cation stand for the same things. 


When our free and independent col- 
leges and universities fail, American 


industry also will fail. As business 
stands for free enterprise in the mar- 
ket place, we stand for a free market 
in ideas. 

There follows from this the conclu- 
sion that the gifts to private educa- 
tion which are most beneficial to edu- 
cation, and in the long run to industry 
itself, are gifts which help to maintain 
the freedom of the institution. The 
money that is of greatest value is 
the money that is the least restricted. 
If gifts are restricted to scholarships or 
to a field of science or to buildings or 
to a particular professor, the college 
or university is restricted in what it 
ought to be doing. 


This is not an easy idea for industry 
to swallow and I clearly recognize the 
problems. Why should business give a 
substantial chunk of stockholders’ 
money to an educational institution to 
let it do whatever it pleases? I can 
only answer that, just as industry 
would resent—and properly so—being 
told by a collectivist government what 
to produce and how and in what quan- 
tities to produce it, so we resent being 
told what to teach and how and to 
whom to teach it. Business must re- 
main free in a competitive system if 
it is to remain strong, and in the long 
run educational institutions must re- 
main free, too, if business is to remain 
strong. 

How can business select from among 
the colleges and universities the ones 
who deserve unrestricted gifts and the 
ones who will use them wisely? It 
might be an excellent idea for each 
educational institution that believes it- 
self worthy of support to make a case 
to industry and have these cases freely 
judged in a competitive market. If it 
can't make a case, let it take the con- 
sequences. 

Precisely this situation holds in the 
industrial market place. Business fails 
or prospers depending upon its ability 
to make a better case for its product 
than its competitor. Education can 
and should do the same thing. If we 
make our case, industry should not 
limit the ways in which we receive the 
support or determine the ways in 
which we spend such money. If we 
are good enough to merit support, we 
are good enough to decide how the 
money is to be spent. 


—Lawrence A. Kimpton (Chancellor, University of Chicago). Commerce, 
February, 1955, p. 16:5. 
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For the Specialist... 











What About Contract Packaging? 


Topay THere 1s widespread evidence 
that contract packaging has become a 
major and highly professional business. 
Basically, the progress made in this 
new field since the end of World War 
II stems from the fact that packaging 
operations under certain conditions 
are economically more practical when 
performed by the contract packager. 

To discover what these conditions 
are, and how contract packaging can 
best be used, a survey was conducted 
recently among contract packagers per- 
forming all types of services in all 
parts of the country. Approximately 
40 companies, ranging from large to 
small, reported on their current op- 
erations. 

Contract packagers tend to special- 
ize, according to the product handled, 
in the types of containers used and in 
the types of packaging lines operated. 
A majority of firms are equipped to 
render a fairly complete service and 
are set up to relieve their customers 
of most or all of their product and 
packaging problems. Services available 
include receiving materials to be pack- 
aged—e.g., bulk product, cartons, 
corrugated shippers, bottles, caps and 
other components; mixing and filling 
according to formula; parts assembly; 
packing and preparing for shipment; 
warehousing and, if desired, shipping 
in the name of the customer. 

Generally, the product manufacturer 


will find contract packaging potentially 


advantageous where any one or a 
combination of the following produc- 
tion problems exist: 

“Area packaging,” or market cover: 
age of areas distant from manufac- 
turing facilities. Contract packaging 
is often indicated when a product- 
manufacturer's freight costs are exces- 
sive. Contract-packaging service on 
an area basis can provide the producer 
with opportunities to establish new 
markets in geographical areas not pre- 
viously serviced. 

Lower costs may also stem from the 
fact that a contractor will service simi- 
lar or competitive products, enabling 
him to employ facilities on a scale that 
would not be practical for one prod- 
uct alone. The factor of increased 
efficiency arising from continuing 
high-speed output is characteristic of 
the successful contractor's operations. 

Fluctuating loads. Contract pack- 
aging offers certain natural advantages 
to the manufacturer whose distribu- 
tion is seasonal or cyclical, or where 
production is intermittent or a one- 
shot affair. 

Special promotions and samplings 
are frequently best handled by the 
contractor because of the problems 
that a sudden increase in the work 
load, plus temporary expansion of the 
workforce, pose for the manufacturer. 

Pilot-line production for new prod- 
ducts. Many new ventures in pack- 
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aging involve selection or development 
of a package, establishment of a pack- 
aging line, and testing of production 
schedules against anticipated and ac- 
tual sales results. In such cases, con- 


tract service may be a wise choice in 
order to avoid heavy investment in 
plant and equipment during the pe- 
riod when a new package's merchan- 
dising potential is untried or the prod- 
uct itself is still in the test stage. 


Specialized packaging for which 
equipment or methods do not exist, or 
where volume does not justify special 
installations in the product-manufac- 
turer's plant. Performance of the un- 
usual operation is the field in which 
the contractor really excels. He is apt 
to get the “difficult” assignment be- 
cause it is the most costly and dis- 
ruptive job for the product manufac- 
turer to handle. 

For this reason the contractor picks 
up concentrated know-how from many 
sources. Versatility in production tech- 
niques and knowledge of materials and 
equipment are his stock in trade. Not 
only is the contractor an expert in 
using standard equipment for many 
different types of containers, but he is 
also an innovator of new machines and 
new types of packages—some of which 

—Modern Packaging. 


are adaptable for packaging in general 
and some of which remain specialties 
for the contractor. 

Another contractor specialty is 
packaging for export. A number of 
contract firms concentrate on this type 
of service, and their constant volume 
permits economies in labor and in the 
procurement of packaging supplies 
which the product-manufacturer might 
find difficult to equal—especially since 
export business is subject to consider- 
able fluction. 

One of the least-explored subjects in 
packaging is the measurement of pack- 
aging cost. Contract packaging can 
therefore well be of interest even to 
the nonuser of this service because 
of the benchmarks it establishes for a 
firm cost figure for a given type and 
period of production. 

A manufacturer should make a 
thorough investigation of any contract 
packager with whom he considers do- 
ing business. Once a contract packager 
has been selected, he should be taken 
into the confidence of the customer 
and given full information concerning 
sales, redesign, package problems, and 
all other pertinent facts. The contract 
packager should be treated, in other 
words, as if he were one of the com- 
pany’s own plant managers. 

Vol. 27, No. 8, p. 71. 





MAKING YOUR OWN CONTAINERS: Where relatively small quantities of many 
different sizes of corrugated containers are used, automatic box-making 
equipment can help to make operations more efficient. With “quick-change” 
machinery now available, it is possible to get a box of the exact size re- 
quired, exactly when it is wanted. Since only sheet stock need be stored— 
and in relatively few sizes—the problem of how to store seldom-used con- 


tainer sizes is eliminated. 


Where long runs of standard-size boxes are used, however, it is stil] best 


to purchase standard, pre-made boxes. 
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Widely prevalent throughout U. S. industry today, wage incentive plans are 
now being extended even to maintenance work and other forms of indirect 
labor. Until quite recently, however, they have made little headway in the office, 
where the diversity of tasks performed by the typical worker has tended to 
hinder the development of practicable systems. Described in the following 
article is a simple yet equitable incentive plan that has surmounted this obstacle 








and significantly increased clerical productivity. 


Incentive Pay for Typists: A Case Study 


R. D. BOYD 
Director of Personnel 
Canadian Post Office Department 


Tis is the story of how the Cana- 
dian Post Office cut its typing staff 
by 10 per cent and how the remaining 
girls then produced nearly 40 per cent 
more work. It explains why the 187 
typists concerned, and the Post Office, 
like the results. 

The usual price of such an achieve- 
ment is taut nerves, exhaustion, high 
staff turnover, and lowered standards 
of work. The Post Office girls did not 
pay that price. Indeed, the typists are 
happier than they were under the old 
system, and the Department’s costs 
are lower. 

Like so many changes for the better, 
the present system was evolved grad- 
ually, over a period of about six years 
with “necessity” supplying the drive 
to improve. 

The first step was to appoint a su- 
perintendent of stenographic services 
who was authorized to move girls from 
one pool to another to meet the work 
loads as they appeared. Staff shortages 
or unusual work loads thus became 
matters for routine rearrangement 
rather than crisis reaction. Other bene- 
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fits of central control were evident in 
an increased sense of teamwork and in 
the reduction of inter-office jealousies. 

The first strain on the pools having 
been relieved, training classes were 
started for correspondence clerks, who 
were coached in good dictation prac- 
tices and the best use of their record- 
ing equipment. Similar classes were 
given to the girls, to enable them to 
get the best from their voice reproduc- 
ing machine. Better practices resulted, 
and another source of strain was miti- 
gated. 

The third step was the institution of 
a work measurement system by means 
of a line count. A special ruler (cali- 
brated to show the number of typed 
lines in any piece of copy) was given 
to each girl, who recorded the number 
of lines she typed and the number of 
minutes involved in each piece of work 
(see Figure 1). Work was divided 
into categories and recorded separately. 
Measurement was made of the number 
of minutes spent taking shorthand 
notes, of transcription time and lines 
from such notes, of transcription time 
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and lines from longhand, from dic- 
tating machines and from miscellaneous 
sources. The girls’ records were spot 
checked by their immediate supervisor 
and summarized at the end of each 
month (Figure 2). Total figures of 
each category and averages were es- 
tablished every month for all the pools 
combined. From these figures the su- 
perintendent of pools was then to 
determine who needed further train- 
ing, who should be promoted, staff 
needs, and equipment needs. 

The staff was informed in each case 
of the problem and the solution pro- 
posed; full cooperation resulted on 
each occasion. The fourth step was 
then introduced: a direct financial re- 
ward to the girls who had made the 
new system work. This step recognized 
the fact that some girls consistently 
turned out high-quality work at a 
higher than average rate. Previously, 
there had been no way in which these 
girls could be promoted to a higher 
classification when the staff establish- 
ment was complete. Classification, con- 
trolled by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, was based on the amount and 
grade of work required, and was uni- 
form throughout all government de- 
partments—i.e., the requirements of 
each job were measured by a rigid 
formula which made no allowance for 
individual performance. This method of 
measurement provided promotion only 
when a vacancy occurred in a higher 
grade. Thus the fourth step was taken 
when the Civil Service Commission 
was asked to change its basis of assess- 
ment to an evaluation of the work 
being done by the girl. 

The Commission went along with 
the idea; each girl was subsequently 
classified and paid according to her 
current production. Three pay levels 
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were added to the existing stenogra- 
pher and typist grades between the 
middle and highest of these grades. 
The new class, Senior Transcriber, 
comprised three grades, each with 
its own salary rate. Provision was 
made for bi-annual pay and classifica- 
tion adjustments, including downgrad- 
ing, on the basis of the employee's 
work record (see Figure 3). These ad- 
justments of a girl's salary and classi- 
fication were tied to the quantity and 
quality of her work. (Requirements 
and procedures for reclassification are 
given in detail in the Appendix, p. 
189). 

The results, from the girls’ point of 
view, are best illustrated by their own 
reactions. 


“I came into the Administration 
Pool as a Typist Grade 1 in March 
1952,” says one, “and in a little more 
than 12 months I got an increase of 
$1,080 per year. My first move under 
the new system was to Senior Tran- 
scriber Grade 1. Six months later I 
jumped to Senior Transcriber Grade 3 
at $2,940 per year . . . I don't feel 
that I'm under pressure. I've got a 
system of recording my work and 
haven't the slightest difficulty.” An- 
other girl, who is now earning more 
than double the salary at which she 
started in May, 1951, describes the 
system as “just wonderful.” 

From the viewpoint of the Post Of- 
fice, the following figures speak for 
the scheme: 1946 1953 


465 844 


Lines per day per girl: ...... 
Working days 
(May to Dec.): .cce-o-- 
Staff strength: ...............-.. 


202 170 
208 187 
Total increase in work volume: 7,293,320 
lines (37.5 per cent). 
Incentive pay is considered to be 
the major reason for this improvement. 
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Appendix: 


REQUIREMENTS FOR UPGRADING 
OF STENOGRAPHIC Poot EMPLOYEES 


In recommending upward classification for members of Post Office Department 
stenographic pools in both Field and Headquarters offices, the following factors are to 
be taken into consideration: 


TYPIST AND STENOGRAPHER GRADE 2A (See Remarks) 
Typist Grade 2A—Salary $1,800 $1,920 $2,040 $2,160 $2,280 $2,400 (Salary 
increases up to $2,040 are semi-annual if engaged full-time on Dictaphone work) 


Stenographer Grade 2A—Salary—$1,980, $2,100 $2,220 $2,340, $2,460 (In- 
creases up to $2,220 are semi-annual) 


Requirements— 


(1) Deportment and Attention to Duty—The Administration Branch (for Head- 
quarters employees) or District Office concerned must certify that the candidate has in- 
creased her usefulness and has given the service the Department has the right to expect. 

(2) Output—The Statement of Stenographic Work covering the six months prior 
to date of recommendation must show that the candidate has produced an average of at 


least 700 lines per day. A suitable allowance will be made in lines typed for time spent 
taking dictation. 


SENIOR TRANSCRIBER (See Remarks) 


Senior Transcriber Grade 1—Salary $2,580 
Requirements— 
(1) Deportment and Attention to Duty—The last Efficiency Rating must show 
that the candidate is above average, and that her attendance and punctuality are good. 
(2) Type of Work Performed—The Statement of Stenographic Work covering the 
six months prior to date of recommendation should indicate that the candidate pends 


at least 60 per cent of her time in taking and transcribing dictation from shorthand, 
transcribing dictation from voice recording equipment, typing letters from longhand, 
preparing form letters and preparing self-composed letters. 


(3) Quality of Work—The Administration Branch (for Headquarters employees) 
or District Office concerned must certify as to the nature of the work performed and 
that work produced by the candidate has been checked for quality (proper set-up of 
correspondence and statements, accuracy, neatness, etc.) and has been found to be of 
high standard. 

(4) Output—The Statement of Stenographic Work covering the six months prior 
to date of recommendation must show that the candidate has produced letters at an hourly 
rate of 135 lines, that her average daily output was in line with above hourly rate and 
not less than 825 lines if engaged fulltime in transcription of correspondence and mis- 
cellaneous typing. For employees taking dictation, be minimum requirements as to 
average output will also be based on 825 lines, but a suitable allowance will be made 
for the time spent taking dictation. 

Senior Transcriber Grade 2—Salary $2,760 
Requirements— 


(1) Deportment and Attention to Duty—The last Efficiency Rating must show that 
the candidate is highly satisfactory and her attendance and punctuality are good. 

(2) Type of Work Performed—The Statement of Stenographic Work covering 
the six months prior to date of recommendation must indicate that the candidate spends 
at least 60 per cent of her time in taking and transcribing dictation from Eoiend 
transcribing dictation from voice recording equipment, typing letters from longhand, 
preparing form letters and preparing self-composed letters. 

(3) Quality of Work—The Administration Branch (for Headquarters employees) 
or District Office concerned must certify as to the nature of the work performed and that 
work produced by the candidate has been checked for quality (proper set-up of cor- 
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respondence and statements, accuracy, neatness, etc.) and has been found to be of above- 
average standard. 
(4) Output—The Statement of Stenographic Work covering the six months prior 
to date of recommendation must show that the candidate has produced letters at an hourly 
rate of 140 lines, that her average daily output was in line with this hourly rate and 
not less than 850 lines if engaged fulltime on transcription of correspondence and mis 
cellaneous typing. For employees taking dictation, the minimum requirements as to 
average output will also be based on 850 lines, but a suitable allowance will be made for 
the time spent taking dictation. 


Senior Transcriber Grade 3—-Salary $2,940 
Requirements— 


(1) Deportment and Attention to Duty—The last Efficiency Rating must show that ; 
the candidate is highly satisfactory and that her attendance and punctuality are good. 
(2) Type of Work Performed—The Statement of Stenographic Work covering , 
the six months prior to date of recommendation must show that the candidate spends at 
least 60 per cent of her time in taking and transcribing dictation from shorthand, tran- 
scribing dictation from voice recording equipment and preparing self-composed letters. } 
(3) Quality of Work—The Administration Branch (for Headquarters employees) 
or District Office concerned must certify as to the nature of the work performed and that 
work produced by the candidate has been checked for quality (proper set-up of cor- 
respondence and statements, accuracy, neatness, etc.) and has been found to be outstanding. 
(4) Output—The Statement of Stenographic Work covering the six months prior ) 
to date of recommendation to show that the candidate has produced letters at an hourly 
rate of 140 lines and that her average daily output was in line with this hourly rate and 
not less than 875 lines if engaged fulltime in transcription of correspondence and mis- 
cellaneous typing. For employees taking dictation, the minimum requirements as to 
average output will also be based on 875 lines, but a suitable allowance will be made for 
the time spent taking dictation, the result being added to her lines for a new total. [E.g., 
a girl takes dictation for 10 minutes and then types for 90 minutes. In this case, 10 
per cent of her time is dictating time. At the end of the day her total lines are 800. 
en per cent of 800 is added to 800 to give her a total count of 880 lines for that day. 
Her report is corrected accordingly by the Superintendent of Pools.]} 


REMARKS 


(1) Reclassification in accordance with the requirements outlined applies only to 
members of stenographic pools submitting Line Count reports. 

(2) Requests for reclassification will be submitted in duplicate by the District Post 
Office Inspector concerned (or by the Director of Administration for Headquarters 
stenographic staffs) following recommendation of a Rating Board. Generally speaking, 
the Chairman of the Rating Board should be a senior official of the office concerned, and 
in addition the Board will be composed of the Supervisor of the Stenographic Pool, as 
well as a representative of the clerical staff for which the candidate usually works. The 
Board will be expected to examine the candidate’s record to determine whether she 
meets all requirements as regards general efficiency, attendance, punctuality, etc., and 
will make whatever inquiry is necessary to certify as to the quality of her work. Examina- 
tion of Line Count Statements will provide an indication as to whether or not a girl 


meets the requirements as regards nature and —— of work produced. Factors relat- , 
ing to attendance, nature of work and output will be verified against Headquarters 
records. } 


(3) The right of appeal will be maintained; in other words, any employee who has 
not been recommended for reclassification or who has been demoted on the grounds that , 
she has not kept up the standards required may, if she desires, make representations to : 
her Supervisor or Figher authority in order to have her case reviewed in the light of 
the requirements. 

(4) The record of an employee reclassified under this plan will be reviewed at 
six-month intervals. If the employee should fall below the required standard for a six- 
month period she will be reduced in rank in accordance with the plan. If the reduction 
should _ to Stenographer or Typist Grade 2B, 2A or 1, she will be reassigned to that 
rate which she would have achieved through annual increases, had she remained in her 
former classification. 
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e Brief Summaries of Other Timely Articles « 














THE AGE OF THE MANAGERS. By Herrymon 
Maurer. Fortune (9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y.), January, 1955. $1.25. 
Unlike their predecessors, today’s young 
managers tend increasingly to be “gen- 
eralists” rather than specialists; they ex- 
ercise “group management” in lieu of 
making independent decisions in many 
cases; and they are tending more and more 
to become conformists rather than indivi- 
dualists. Examining the implications of 
these trends, the author suggests that the 
first job of the present generation of older 
managers may well be to keep future man- 
agers out of institutional ruts. 


BUSINESS LEADERSHIP IN THE DECADE AHEAD. 
By Ordway Tead. Advanced Management. 
(74 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y.), 
February, 1955. $1.00. How can the man- 
ager combine his obligation to manage well 
and productively with his personal responsi- 
bility to act as a moral agent in all his 
activities? The answer, says this well-known 
author, lies in the four words cooperation, 
creativity, communication, and community 
——-whose business and social implications 
he explores here. 


WHAT MAKES A GOOD PRESIDENT? By 
Percy J. Ebbott, Stewart E. Lauer, and 
Irving I. Schachtel. Dun’s Review and 
Modern Industry (99 Church Street, New 
York 8, N. Y.), December, 1954. 75 cents. 
Three corporation presidents here express 
their views on what it takes to reach the 
topmost rung of the business ladder. In 
Mr. Ebbott’s opinion, the basic qualities are 
interest, industriousness, imagination, and 
integrity. Mr. Schachtel singles out the 
ability to look at routine matters from a 
fresh slant and the capacity to handle 
human beings. Mr. Lauer, while emphasiz- 
ing that the recipe is compounded from 
many ingredients, gives prior rating to 
“the ability to make things happen within 
a prescribed time.” 
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RUSSIAN INDUSTRY: AN 
SINGLE-MINDED GIANT. 
(330 West 42 Street, New York 36, 
N. Y.), January 29, 1955. 25 cents. A 
close-up of the characteristics, problems, 
and potential future of Russian industry, 
based on a first-hand investigation behind 
the Iron Curtain. The report analyzes the 
various economic ills that now beset the 
Soviet industrial machine and concludes 
that, while automation may provide a so- 
lution to many of them, it is likely, in its 
turn, to give rise to an increasingly harsh 
conflict between the Soviet Union's in- 
dustrial needs and its social system. 


BUSINESS LIBRARIES LIGHT THE WAY. By 
Marian Manley. Dun's Review and 
Modern Industry (99 Church Street, New 
York 8, N. Y.), November, 1954. 75 cents. 
Following the example set by the Newark, 
N. J., Public Library—the first public li- 
brary to set up a special department de- 
signed te Be F to serve the reading and 
reference needs of the business man—a 
number of other cities are now operating 
special business libraries, and still others 
are planning to do so. This article describes 
the resources that have thus been made 
available to business and also touches upon 
some related sources of published informa- 
tion of interest to executives. 


INELEGANT AND 
Business Week 


HOW TO THINK YOUR WAY TO THE TOP. 
By Bill Davidson. Collier's (640 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 19, N. Y.), February 
4, 1955. 15 cents. Hard work and per- 
severance are no longer enough to get 
ahead in today’s competitive world, says 
this author. Business and industry are cry- 
ing out for creative thinkers in every field 
The article describes various methods which 
leading companies are now employing to 
find and develop them, from the time-hon- 
ored suggestion box to special courses de- 
signed to shake employees loose from the 
dogmatic approach and force them to think 
along creative lines. 
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LABOR BOARD STRESSES REALISM. Nation's 
Business (U. S. Chamber Building, Wash- 


ington 6, D. C.), February, 1955. 60 
cents. A  question-and-answer interview 
with Guy Farmer, in which the NLRB 


Chairman expresses the view that the most 
significant changes effected by the “new” 
Board have been in the direction of a more 
realistic interpretation of the law. Some 
30 questions are covered in the article, 
which provides a comprehensive account of 
the new attitude the Board is adopting 
toward the many problems that confront 
it. 


THE CONFIDENT TWENTY-FIVE-YEAR-OLDS. 
By Daniel Seligman. Fortune (9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.), Febru- 
ary, 1955. $1.25. This composite picture, 
based on interviews with 115 junior busi- 
nessmen in 19 large cities, reveals the 
typical twenty-five-year-old as a fairly so 
phisticated young man with nothing much 
on his mind other than his job and his 
personal life. Politically, he tends to be 
vague, uninformed, and platitudinous—a 
possible danger, says the author, in a 
world which is likely to have to face far 
reater problems than those involved mere- 
iy in “getting ahead.” 


FACTS AND FALLACIES OF EXECUTIVE DEVEL- 
OPMENT. By Julius E. Eitington. Personnel 
Administration (Prince and Lemon Streets, 
Lancaster, Penna.), January, 1955. $1.00. 
As a management tool, executive develop- 
ment is frequently misdirected, the author 
believes. Emphasizing that it is much more 
than a set of procedures, he takes the view 
that while a company can provide some of 
the stimuli for development, the true im- 
petus must come from within the executive 
or trainee himself. 


INDUSTRIAL CONFLICT AND ITS MEDIATION. 
By Clark Kerr. The American Journal of 
Sociology (Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions, 201 California Hall, University of 
California, Berkeley 4, Calif.), November, 
1954, Single reprints gratis; additional 
copies, 20 cents each. Pointing out that 
industrial conflict serves certain social pur- 
poses, the author holds that—while it can 
to some extent be reduced by “tactical” 
mediation—"‘strategical” mediation, or the 
structuring of the environment, can et- 


fect major changes by bringing about the 
better social integration of workers and 
= and a general increase in social 
stability. 


ARBITRATING WORK STANDARDS. By Harold 
R. Nissley. Machine and Tool Blue Book 
(222 East Willow Street, Wheaton, IIl.), 
January, 1955. $3.50 per year. Outlines 
the advantages of three alternatives to the 
arbitration of work standards: joint time 
studies with the union, calling in outside 
professional opinion, and the quasi-legal 
method of mediation. All of these, the 
author believes, are worth considering be- 
fore taking a standards dispute to arbitra- 
tion. 


A YARDSTICK FOR PERSONNEL RECORDS. By 
Wendell M. Patton. Personnel Journal 
(Swarthmore, Penna.), January, 1955. 75 
cents. Duplications, complications, and ob- 
solete or unnecessary information are bound 
to creep into personnel forms and records 
with the passage of time. For simpler 
and more efficient operation, the author 
suggests how forms can be periodically re- 
viewed in the light of the following eight 
elements: simplicity, clarity, practicality, 
durability, uniformity, distinctiveness, econ- 
omy, and necessity. 


A JOINT FOREMAN-STEWARD TRAINING PRO- 
GRAM. By William A. Holcombe. Journal 
of the American Society of Training Direc- 
tors (330 West 42 Street, New York 36, 
N. Y.), November-December, 1954. '75 
cents. A full account of a joint training 
program for foremen and union stewards 
which was effective in improving the day- 
to-day relationships between the two groups 
and in instructing both groups in the basic 
responsibilities and procedures of their 
jobs. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE GENERALIST. By Roy 
F. Hendrickson. Personnel Administration 
(Prince and mon Streets, Lancaster, 
Penna.), January, 1955. $1.00. Defining 
the administrative generalist as the man 
with an ability to coordinate the activities 
of others toward a major purpose, the au- 
thor considers various situations in which 
this role is called for and offers some use- 
ful pointers on how to carry it out with 
success. 
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PLANNING THE OFFICE WORKPLACE. By 
Harvey B. Martling. Office Executive (132 
West Chelten Avenue, Philadelphia 44, 
Pa.), February, 1955. 50 cents. Concerned 
primarily with the office problems of whole- 
salers, this article shows how study of exist- 
ing arrangements can improve layout and 
space allotment, and points up the advan- 
tages to be derived from the installation of 
functional and space-saving equipment. 


MAIL MANAGEMENT. By Al Ames. The 
Office (232 Madison Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y.), December, 1954, 25 cents. 
Though most of the examples appearing 
in this discussion of mail-handling opera- 
tions are drawn from large organizations 
and government agencies, the practices and 
principles described here can be universally 
applied. The author discusses the best 
techniques for handling incoming and out- 
going mail, dealing with such topics as 
counting, sorting, opening, routing, ad- 
dressing, weighing, and metering. Stress 
is laid on the importance of continually 
re-examining and, if possible, improving 
mail-handling procedures. 


REALISTIC QUALITY STANDARDS—WORK SIM- 


PLIFICATION. By Vincent H. Kane. Systems 
and Procedures Quarterly (Box 281, Wall 
Street Station, New York, N. Y.), Novem- 
ber, 1954. $1.00. The author's suggestions 
for improving clerical work procedures fall 


into two general areas: tips on improving 
clerical service generally which include in- 
formation on cost distribution, cents elimi- 
nation, records control, and report prepara- 
tion; and methods for applying quality con- 
trol and sampling techniques to clerical work. 
The use of a quality control program em- 
loying statistical sampling techniques has 
booaghe about a general improvement in 
the quality of service and a reduction in 
overhead in several companies, the author 
declares. 


ELECTRONIC BUSINESS MACHINES: TODAY— 
TOMORROW. By Milton E. Mengel. Sys- 
tems and Procedures Quarterly (Box 281, 
Wall Street Station, New York, N. Y.), 
November, 1954. $1.00. The author ex- 
amines the future of high-speed electronic 
computers for processing business data and 
concludes that present types of electronic 
computers are not suitable for this purpose 
because (1) electronic speeds are too costly 
and are not needed generally; (2) these 
computers require access to a tremendous 
amount of information; (3) the numerous 
exceptions arising in most business plan- 
ning would make their cost prohibitive. 
Other equipment, such as integrated docu- 
ment-producing machines, and more effi- 
cient —— of present systems are 
among the solutions presented by the au- 
thor to problems in the areas of “make- 
ready,” data manipulation, and output. 
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AUTOMATION, SAFETY'’S NEW ALLY. By John 
B. Stirling. Safety News (425 orth 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill.), Febru- 
ary, 1955. 75 cents. Although automation 
may go far toward eliminating many safety 
problems, it will still be necessary, this 
author warns, to abide by the old prin- 
ciples of engineering the hazard out of the 
job, guarding the hazard, and educating the 
personnel. His article shows how these 
principles are applied to the automatic 
handling of parts in Ford's Cleveland 
plants. 
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MECHANIZED HANDLING INCREASES PRO- 
DUCTION AT INSPECTION CENTERS. By John 
M. Sherman. Flow (1240 Ontario Street, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio), February, 1955. 30 
cents. A detailed report showing how the 
widespread installation of mechanical aids 
at six inspection centers of the Standard 
Pressed Steel Company, each with a dif- 
ferent handling problem, resulted in (1) 
marked increase in inspection productivity; 
(2) smoother flow from production 
through inspection; and (3) highly im- 
proved quality control inspection. 
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1S YOUR SUGGESTION PROGRAM SAFETY 
CONSCIOUS? By Arthur D. Murphy. Safety 
News (425 North Michigan Avenue, iv 
cago 11, Ill.), February, 1955. 75 cents. 
Safety, says this author, is a way of 
thinking, and he believes that the most 
effective way yet devised to get employees 
to “think safety” is the suggestion system. 
Quoting from his own company's ex- 
perience in markedly reducing its accident 
rate since the introduction of such a sys 
tem, he urges all safety engineers to avail 
themselves of the ideas and suggestions of 
the men who are actually on the job. 


AUTOMATION DICTIONARY. Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co., Industrial Divi- 
sion, Philadelphia, Penna. Gratis. A 
translation into basic English of the spe- 
cialized vocabulary of the automatic con- 
trol engineer “for those whose knowledge 
of automatic control is largely limited to 
the setting of the thermostat on the living 
room wall.” 


A STATEMENT OF PURCHASING POLICY. 
Purchasing (205 East 42 Street, New York 
17, N. Y.), February, 1955. 50 cents. For 
the guidance of interested readers, the 
editors have here reproduced in full the 
manual of purchasing policies and pro- 
cedures developed by Convair (Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corporation) for 
internal use, and for circulation among its 
suppliers. 


CAN YOU DIVERSIFY YOUR PRODUCT LINE? 
By J. C. Profita, T. M. Kinkaid, and A. 
C. Evans. Printers’ Ink (205 East 42 
Street, New York 17, N. Y.), October 
22, 1954. 25 cents. To help companies 
avert failure in undertaking product di- 
versification, the authors present this check- 
list outlinine’ seer t ‘ executive 
planning staff should explore. The answers 
to these basic questions will tell manage- 
ment why, how, where, when, and—most 
important—whether to add new products. 
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THERE'S A CHANGE IN THE SHOPPING LIST. 
By Perry Myers. ag a (32 Broadway, 
ew York 4, N. Y.) February, 1955. 20 
cents. The change from the prewar con- 
sumer pattern of “class” and “mass” mar- 
kets to a single, middle-income market has 
been accompanied by an equally radical 
change in buying attitudes, this article 
points out. Spending habits are no longer 
greatly affected by considerations of “con- 
spicuous consumption,” and are much more 
ominated by the demand for convenience, 
comfort and individuality, and interest in 
active recreation. Those who research, de- 
velop, produce, and merchandise today's 
consumer goods and services can no longer 
rely on traditional techniques, the author 
concludes, 


WHO WILL BUY WHAT INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
IN ‘55? By James K. Blake. Dun’s Review 
and Modern -—% (99 Church Street, 
New York 8, N. Y.), December, 1954. 
75 cents. The results of a poll of 5,999 
manufacturing companies. Returns received 
by October 25, 1954 showed that, irrespec- 
tive of company size, top management 
exercises a major influence on buying de- 
cisions: of the 346 company presidents 








who replied, 93 per cent stated that th 
articipated in buying the items checked. 
rom this, the author concludes that prod- 
uct stories to production people in middle 
management need to be backed up by spe- 
cialized appeals to the top. A breakdown 
of 1955 purchases already budgeted for, or 
definitely under consideration at the date 
of the return, is given in two charts. 


TO GET SALESMEN TO USE VISUAL PRESEN- 
TATIONS ... By Walter E. Brunauer. 
Printers’ Ink (205 East 42 Street, New 
York 17, N. Y.), January 28, 1955. 25 
cents. Much of the money invested in 
visual presentations for salesmen is wasted, 
says this author. To remedy this situation, 
he gives advice on how to produce a good 
visual to begin with, how to sell salesmen 
on its value, and how to teach them to 
use it. 


FUNDAMENTAL AND APPLIED RESEARCH IN 
MARKETING. By Melvin Ashen. The Jour- 
nal of Marketing (1525 East 53 Street, 
Chicago 15, Ill.), January, 1955. $1.75. 
In this comprehensive paper, the author ap- 
praises the current state of research in 
marketing, in which he distinguishes and 
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explains eight categories of activity. He 
goes on to consider the strategy and tactics 
of this research, and outlines some oppor- 
tunities for fundamental research which he 
believes have a “feed-back potential” for 
many practical purposes. 


THEY MADE THE CIGAR RESPECTABLE. By 
Keith Monroe. Harper's Magazine (49 
East 43 Street, New York 16, N. Y.), 
February, 1955. 50 cents. Fifteen years 
ago, the cigar manufacturers were on the 
verge of bankruptcy; today, their sales are 
around $550 million a year and are still 
rising. The classic public relations cam- 
paign that made cigar smoking fashionable 
again is entertainingly described in this 
article. 


LATIN AMERICA: THE MARKET GROWS BUT 
$O DOES THE COMPETITION. Business Week 
(330 West 42 Street, New York 36, 
N. Y.), November 20, 1954, 25 cents. 
The Latin American market 50 years from 
now will comprise a half a billion people, 
clamoring for better clothes, food, refrig- 
erators and even automobiles. However, 
selling this market will not be easy for 
American business in the face of economic 
nationalism, political instability, and Euro- 
pean competition. Nevertheless, if the 
newcomer studies the market carefully and 
persists in his efforts, it will be almost 
impossible for him so to mismanage his 
affairs that he doesn’t eventually make a 
considerable profit, the article concludes. 
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THE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK FOR 1955. By 
Gerhard Colm. Looking Ahead (National 
Planning Association, 1606 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue, N. W., Washington 9, 
D. C.), January, 1955. Predicts for 1955 


as a whole an average level of rye | a 
a 


little higher than the level of 1954, wit 
possible “bulge” in the first part of the 
year and a possible slackening off later. The 
author further concludes that additional ad- 
justments in private and public policies may 
be needed to achieve reasonably full em- 
ployment during 1955. 


THE NEW TECHNIQUES OF STATISTICAL DE- 
CISION-MAKING. ACME Reporter (347 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.), 
January, 1955. Gratis This article shows 
how he application of scientific research 
techniques to business problems—generally 
known as Operations Research—and the 
use of Linear Programming—a specific Op- 
erations Research technique—can help 
management explore alternative courses of 
action and predict their results with some 
degree of certainty. The author warns, 
however, that statistics should not dictate 
management decisions; since they merely 
provide a clearer picture of the odds for 
or against a particular course of action, 
they should be used as an aid to, rather 
than a substitute for, management judg- 
ment. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF PRIVATE NUCLEAR 
DEVELOPMENT. By A. Brian Marvin. Public 
Utilities Fortnightly (Munsey Building, 
Washington 4, D. C.), February 3, 1955. 
$1.00. A review of the financial and legal 
problems presented by the translation of 
atomic fission into conventional and routine 
public service. Admitting frankly that none 
of these problems is yet anywhere near 
solution, the author nevertheless takes the 
view that the development of the atom as 
a source of energy is on the way, and will 
ultimately assure the world of virtually in- 
exhaustible supplies of fuel for power. 


NEW TRUST-BUSTING CYCLE BEGINS. By 
Tris Coffin. Nation's Business (U.S. Cham- 
ber Building, Washington 6, D. C.), Feb- 
ruary, 1955. 60 cents. Fears for the future 
of small business, the public interest in the 
Dixon-Yates contract, politics, and the tra- 
ditional American dislike of absentee con- 
trol are four major reasons, this author 
believes, why this year is likely to see 
a new trust-busting cycle get under way 
His article outlines the views of a number 
of Administration officials and Congres- 
sional leaders on the merger trend and 
antitrust legislation and enforcement. 


WHAT CAUSED THE GREAT DEPRESSION? By 
Gilbert Burck and Charles Silberman. For- 
tune (9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y.), February, 1955. $1.25. Many 
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eminent economists have analyzed 
causes of the great depression, and although 
they agree on most of the basic facts they 
disagree on which facts are the most im- 
portant. This article is an attempt to syn- 
thesize both the theories and the facts. In 
the main, say the authors, the depression 
occurred “because the nation’s rational en- 
thusiasm for sharing in the splendid future 
of American business degenerated into the 
exuberant excesses of unrestrained stock- 
market and real-estate inflation, manipu- 
lated on a scale never before practiced.’ 


HOW STANDARD COSTS HELP IN MANAGING 
A STEEL COMPANY. By Lewis W. Roe. 
N.A.C.A. Bulletin (505 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y.), February, 1955. 
75 cents. This study of the standard costs 
system used by United States Steel ap- 
praises its value not only for primary cost 
control but also for a whole range of 
normal, if irregularly occurring, profit con- 
trol and new facilities problems. The au- 
thor gives a number of examples of stand- 
ard costs in action, and further stresses 
their value as an aid to profit forecasting. 
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INSURANCE AND FALLING PROFITS. By 
Benton 5S. Brown. Cost and Management 
(66 King Street East, Hamilton, Ont.), 
January, 1955. 50 cents. Originally pre- 
sented at the 1954 annual conference of 
the British Columbia Society of Industrial 
and Cost Accountants, this paper considers 
whether more or less insurance is needed 
in a time of falling profits and discusses 
such questions as the reduction of insur- 
ance cost by — expenditures, insur- 
ance program efficiency, and the economic 
purchase of insurance. 


INSURANCE RATE-MAKING PROCESSES OF 
INTEREST TO CORPORATE BUYERS. By 
Eugene Dougherty. The Weekly Under- 
writer (116 John Street, New York 38, 
N. Y.), January 29, 1955. 25 cents. In 
an analysis of the ultimate impact of the 
Supreme Court’s decision in the South- 
eastern Underwriters’ Association case, the 
author predicts that buyers of insurance 
can reasonably anticipate 2 more equit- 
able rate differential between classifications 
of business; an increase in rates as a re- 
sult of the increase in insurance companies’ 
overhead; more uniformity in coverages and 
rates; and an increase in the amount of 
business written by non-bureau companies. 


PROBLEMS IN WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION. 
By William Zucker. The National Insur- 
ance Buyer (Hotel Martinique, 32 Street 
and Broadway, New York 1, N. Y.), 
December, 1954. Gratis. Alarmed at the 
growing cost of workmen's compensation, 
the author suggests four ways of reducing 
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it: (1) Adoption of a program of early 
referral for prompt rehabilitation services, 
using voluntary non-profit hospitals; (2) 
inclusion in the law of a definition of 
“accident”; (3) inclusion of a definition 
of “occupational disease”; (4) strengthen- 
ing of the statute of limitations. 


GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGE PROPOSALS: 
THEIR IMPLICATIONS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION. By William Papier. In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations Review 
(Cornell University, Ithaca, New York), 
January, 1955. $1.50. Union proposals 
for a guaranteed annual wage often as- 
sume that employees covered by the guar- 
antee will be eligible for benefits under state 
compensation laws. Underlying this as- 
sumption, the author believes, is labor's 
desire for a liberalization of state unem- 
ployment compensation laws and, ulti- 
mately, for greater employee security. The 
situation requires a comprehensive study 
which would endeavor to place guaranteed 
annual wage plans within an over-all 
scheme aimed at providing greater income 
security for as many workers as possible. 


HEALTH AND WELFARE PLANS. MeM Survey 
Analysis (725 South Spring Street, Los 
Angeles 14, Calif.), November 1, 1954. 
The rapid growth of company health and 
welfare plans has resulted in a number 
of abuses which have increased the cost of 
these plans and reduced their potential 
benefits. This pamphlet, «describes some 
of the procedures employers can follow in 
avoiding these problems. 
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THE MANAGEMENT TEAM. Edited 
by Edward C. Bursk. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
1954. 221 pages. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Ordway Tead* 


The theme which this volume of pa- 
pers elaborates is well set forth by 
former Dean David of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration in his Introduction, as follows: 

. . the strength of any organization 
or any part of any organization in- 
creases with the ability of people at 
all levels to accept responsibility. The 
administrator delegates responsibility 
to the people below him. By the 
exercise of control over the activities 
delegated, he is informed of the 
quality of the work delegated. He 
then gives attention to qualifying men 
to discharge better the work delegated 
to them . . . he tries to arrange that 
these responsibilities should continu- 
ally exceed the capacities of indivi- 
duals to reach forward for strength 
and upward in the quality of their 
contribution to the company. 

Actually, the stress is upon releas- 
ing the full potential of the manage- 
ment members as individuals, since the 
“team” idea or analogy is not developed, 
and attention is given primarily to a 
searching examination of the implica- 
tions of the ideas of delegation and 
control. 

There is an able formal paper by 
General Lucius B. Clay on “The Art 
of Delegation.” And there is one of the 
most astute, if brief, addresses on “Man- 
agement Communication” which I have 
seen. Elmer Lindseth, President of the 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany, handles this vital topic by defin- 
ing nine barriers to effective communi- 
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cation. He has packed much horse 
sense into his discussion and made plain 
that this is a most difficult, subtle, and 
misunderstood function. “No single ap- 
proach is a cure-all.” 

Professor T. O. Yntema presents the 
third formal paper, on “Measurement 
and Control,” which provides helpful 
summary of the basis for an effective 
system of controls and of the reasons 
for it. 


Part II of the book summarizes 
talks and discussions by a variety of 
executives, who relate the general theme 
to the various functions of a business, 
to different types of industry, and to 
large and small organizations. The 
expositions here are so varied and the 
problems in one sense so diversified 
that it becomes hard to relate practice 
to principle; the reader has to choose 
and evaluate carefully what part of the 
material will be his own dish. But the 
level of serious thoughtfulness is high, 
and the coverage comprehensive. 

One might have wished that there 
had been more refinement of the “line 
and staff” aspects of delegation and 
control. A longer summary at the end 
of the book would have heiped to clinch 
the principles underlying the specialized 
analyses. And it would surely have 
been interesting had the planners of 
the 1954 Conference, frorn which the 
book derives, decided explicitly to ex- 
plore the question: How does a man- 
agement group make of itself a team 
in which the whole is greater than the 
sum of its parts? 

But as it stands this report contains 
much solid matter, and the discriminat- 
ing reader with some background of 
executive experience will come away 
from a thoughtful reading amply re- 
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warded. At the least, he cannot but 
gain a fresh sense of the persistent 
subtlety of the ways in which delega- 
tion and control are made to work well. 
And this awareness is underscored in 
the sentence quoted from the president 
of International Harvester when he 
said, “The biggest problem with in- 
dustry is that it is full of human be- 
ings.” 


PLAIN WORDS: THEIR ABC. By Sir 
Ernest Gowers. Alfred Knopf, Inc. 
New York, 1954. 304 pages. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Tom Wolff* 


At a recent Washington press con- 
ference, a reporter innocently asked a 
question about the administration’s new 
military training and reserve plan. 

Answered a colonel, who had been 
around the Pentagon for quite a while: 
“It is not contemplated that the en- 
forcement procedures would apply 
retroactively to anyone not now par- 
ticipating. But achieving the size and 
composition of the reserve forces 
needed according to the phasing that is 
anticipated in the plan would require 
that the enforcement procedures apply 
upon their effective date to individuals 
now in the reserve with an obligation.” 

Apparently government experts 
talk gobbledygook around the world. 
And Sir Ernest Gowers, who had a 
long and distinguished career as a 
civil servant, has made a valiant effort 
to do something about the British 
brand in this book. 

Since plainer talk is something that 
most folks in and out of government 
could stand more of, it’s a shame that 
he didn’t get a professional writer to 
help him write his book in plain 
American words. For while Sir Ernest 
has a gold mine of material in his 
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book—including axioms, maxims, ad- 
ages and plain school-book grammar 
—digging it out of all the unplain 
words is a real chore. 

Actually, the book covers quite a 
bit of territory in its 300-odd pages: 
“fundamental precepts,” correctness, 
choice of words, handling of words, 
punctuation—plus a prologue, an epi- 
logue, and a “digression on legal Eng- 
lish.” But Sir Ernest has an annoy- 
ing habit of not only giving all the 
pros and cons on the most minute 
points but quoting. at length what 
variovs past and present authorities 
might have had to say on related sub- 
jects—and even apologizing for mis- 
takes in literature. For instance: “It is 
true that Ophelia said ‘there is pansies.’ 
But she was not herself at the time.” 

While Sir Ernest didn’t quote Ber- 
nard Shaw’s famous remark about the 
Americans and British being “two 
peoples separated by a common lan- 
guage,” he did quote G. M. Young 
(“master-craftsman of the English 
language”) as making this pungent 
statement: “Really, there are times 
when I feel that civilization will come 
to an end because no one will under- 
stand what anybody else is saying.” 


PROFIT SHARING IN AMERICAN 
BUSINESS. By Edwin B. Filippo. 
Bureau of Business Research, Col- 
lege of Commerce and Administra- 
tion, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 1954. 183 pages. $3.00. 


This book presents the results of a 
comprehensive investigation of current 
practice in administering employee prof- 
it-sharing plans in a_ representative 
number of American business firms. 

Profit sharing is viewed as a problem 
of management, and emphasis is on the 
administrative techniques used to main- 
tain and sustain profit-sharing plans. 
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The book deals with such questions as: sharing? What part does the union 


What kind of profit-sharing plan may 
be undertaken? 

What are the objectives and objec- 
tions to profit-sharing as a personnel 
device ? 

What are the prerequisites for profit 
sharing ? 

What is the practice in employee 
participation, company contribution, and 
profit-share distribution ? 

What techniques are used in employee 
education about the profit-sharing plan ? 

How are plans maintained in profit- 
less years? 


What is the experience regarding at- 
titudes of labor unions toward profit 


play in administration of the plan? 


What are the mortality rates of prof- 
it-sharing plans? What are the reasons 
for failure? For success? 

The analysis is objective. It presents 
and interprets quantitative data de- 
veloped by questionnaire and by exten- 
sive field investigation by the author. 
Profit-sharing is regarded as an op- 
tional management device, and is neither 
advocated nor disparaged. 

Any business firm which has or is 
considering profit sharing will find 
this book of considerable interest. 

A selected bibliography of books, re- 
ports, documents and articles on profit 
sharing is appended. 
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GENERAL 


THE DYNAMICS OF INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT. By Raymond Villers. Funk and 
Wagnalls Company, New York, 1954. 546 pages. $6.25. This comprehensive 
study of the application of scientific principles to industrial management is con- 
cerned with two major problems confronting industry today: how to choose be- 
tween the numerous and often conflicting concepts of management, and how to 
introduce sound principles of management into an organization in need of improved 
procedures and controls. The author reviews existing concepts of management in 
the light of their historical development, and draws extensively on his own prac- 
tical experience to amplify the various organizational methods he advocates. 


A PHILOSOPHY FOR OUR TIME. By Bernard M. Baruch. Simon and Schuster, Inc., 
New York, 1954. 49 pages. $2.00. In these four lectures, originally given at the 
Bernard M. Baruch School of Business and Public Administration, The City College 
of New York, America’s elder statesman outlines his personal philosophy in rela- 
tion to the political, economic, and social problems of today. 


THE ATTACK ON BIG BUSINESS. By J. D. Glover. Division of Research, Harvard 
Business School, Boston, Mass. 1954. 375 pages. $4.00. In this book, addressed 
to thoughtful business leaders, the author surveys the attacks that have been made 
on big business from the economic, political, and cultural standpoints. He goes 
on to analyze their fallacies and concludes by offering some prescriptions which he 
believes would help to remove the misgivings about big business that, whether jus- 
tified or not, apparently exist. 
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PEOPLE OF PLENTY: Economic Abundance and the American Character. By David M. 
Potter. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 1954. 208 pages. $3.50. A 
new approach to the study of national character, based on a concept of culture 
evolved from the findings of cultural anthropology, social psychology, and psy- 
choanalysis. The author shows how economic abundance has given a distinctive 
form to American democracy by making it possible to implement its ideals of 
equality and social mobility. He suggests that America’s mission in world affairs 
should be to help other nations to develop the same technology of abundance, and 
gives an analysis of advertising as the characteristic institution of a society of , 
plenty. The volume is based on a series of lectures given at the University of 

Chicago in 1950 under the auspices of the Charles R. Walgreen Foundation for the 

Study of American Institutions. 





THE LIFE AND TIMES OF A HAPPY LIBERAL: A Biography of Morris Llewellyn Cooke. 
By Kenneth E. Trombley. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1954. 270 pages. ‘ 
$4.00. Originally trained as a mechanical engineer, Mr. Cooke was one of the 
pioneers in scientific management and subsequently held various important official 
posts in the Roosevelt and Truman administrations. This biography chronicles his 
many-sided activities in engineering, business, and management-labor relations. 


BIG ENTERPRISE IN A COMPETITIVE SYSTEM. By A. D. H. Kaplan. The Brookings 
Institution, 722 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 1954. 265 pages. $4.00. 
This exploratory study, based on several years of research into the structure and 
performance of big business, reviews both the measures of bigness and the prac- 
tices of big enterprise. It examines present attitudes toward bigness, and considers 
how far such enterprises are competitive and how they are affected by competition. 
The author concludes that there is a need to revise a number of ‘current conceptions 
of the way in which big business operates and how competition works. 


HOW TO MAKE SENSE. By Rudolf Flesch. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1954. 

202 pages. $2.75. A scientific technique for training in rapid reading, and self- 

training exercises for better speaking and writing are the main features of this q 
popular manual on effective communication. A new experimental formula for 

pre-testing readability is given in the appendix. 


A FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY FOR THE UNITED STATES. By Clarence B. Randall. 
The University of Chicago Press, 1954. 83 pages. $1.95. In these three lectures, 
delivered at the University of Chicago under the auspices of the Charles R. Wal- 
green Foundation, the author outlines his personal views on the necessity for freer 
trade among nations, and the steps which in his opinion should be taken to remove 
some of the present barriers to trade liberalization. 


THE LOGIC OF BRITISH AND AMERICAN INDUSTRY: A Realistic Analysis of Economic } 
Structure and Government. By P. Sargant Florence. The University of North Carolina 

Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. 1953. 368 pages. $5.00. An extension of the author's , 
Logic of Industrial Organization, first published in 1933, this book summarizes the 

facts about the prevailing sizes of industrial companies or plants and the patterns 

of industrial location in Britain and America, and interprets these facts in terms of 

technical requirements and consumer habits. Applying the “human factor” analysis 

to investment and management, the author finds that the contrast between Britain 

and America lies mainly in certain social attitudes and motivation rather than in 

forms of organization. 
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INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT. By William R. Spriegel and Richard H. Lansburgh. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 1955. Fifth 
Edition. 615 pages. $6.75. The fifth edition of this well-known text represents a 
very extensive revision. Nearly every chapter has been rewritten and much of 
the material has been rearranged to make for better organization in study and 
reference. New in this edition are a chapter on job evaluation, an expanded dis- 
cussion of inspection processes, with new material on statistical quality control, and 
over 100 new illustrations. 


BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY: The Story of General Mills. By James Gray. Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minn. 1954. 343 pages. Illustrated. $4.75. 
Although primarily concerned with the development of General Mills since its 
incorporation in 1928, this company history reaches back into the past to trace the 
growth of the milling industry, from the original migration to Minnesota to the 
emergence of Minneapolis as the milling center of the world. The scientific and 
technical research underlying the growth of General Mills, and its advertising 
and merchandising techniques are described in detail. There are also chapters on 
the company’s government, public, and employee relations, and on its present 
organization. 


MANAGEMENT IN THE HOME. By Lillian M. Gilbreth, Orpha Mae Thomas, and 
Eleanor Olymer. Dodd, Mead and Company, New York, 1954. 241 pages. $3.95. 
This handbook on the application of scientific management to home-making makes 
use of much of the extensive research that has been done in this field. Illustrated 
with numerous action pictures and charts, it shows the housewife how changes in 
work methods, equipment, layout, and working conditions can enable her to make 
the best use of her money, time, and energy. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS SIMPLIFIED. By George William Lupton, Jr. Lupton 
Company, Washington, D. C., 1953. 579 pages. A compendium of the procure- 
ment laws, regulations, decisions, and rulings that affect government contractors 
and subcontractors. Provides a comprehensive survey of the procurement policies 
and procedures of all federal agencies. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


A POLICY FOR SKILLED MANPOWER. National Manpower Council. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1954. 299 pages. $4.50. The fourth publication of the Na- 
tional Manpower Council, this book is divided into two parts: a statement by the 
Council, presenting recommendations designed to strengthen the nation’s resources 
of skilled workers and technicians; and a survey of facts and issues about skilled 
manpower prepared by the Council's research staff. The Council's recommendations 
cover five major objectives: strengthening the contribution of secondary education 
to the acquisition of skill; developing more effective vocational guidance programs; 
providing more equal opportunities for acquiring skill; improving the facilities and 
methods used to train skilled manpower; and increasing knowledge about our man- 
power resources. The chapters in Part Two consider the role of skilled manpower 
in economic development, trends in the demand for skills, opportunities and incen- 
tives for acquiring skills, vocational education and guidance, and many other re- 
lated aspects of the subject. 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONNEL IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY. By Roger M. Bellows. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1954. 2nd edition, 467 pages. $7.35. In this 
revised edition of a popular handbook on the psychological aspects of personnel 
management the author has added new chapters on employee dynamics and on 
leadership and employee organization, and has intensively revised and rewritten 
other chapters to include new research findings. The material on worker motivation, 
new job analysis techniques, and training has also been expanded. 


INDUSTRIAL CONFLICT. Edited by Arthur Kornhauser, Robert Dubin, and Arthur 
M. Ross. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1954. 551 pages. $6.00. 
Published under the auspices of the Society for the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues, this symposium by 39 authorities aims at interpreting and explaining the 
problems of industrial conflict rather than at offering formulas or methods for 
solving them. The book bases its approach on the interrelated fields of psychology, 
sociology, and economics, and proceeds from an examination of the nature, causes, 
and conditions of industrial conflict to a consideration of the methods presently 
being used to reduce it, the problems that remain to be solved, and an indication 
of the alternative roads ahead. 


TIMESTUDY FOR COST CONTROL. By Phil Carroll. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, 1954. 3rd edition. 301 pages. $5.00. New material in the latest 
edition of this well-known manual includes an outline of Basic Motion Timestudy, 
a new method for defining work content and setting standards; examples of pre- 
determined time standards; the alignment chart approach to salary evaluation; and 
the results of aptitude and interest tests for determining suitability for timestudy 
work, 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS IN ILLINI CITY. Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations, University of Illinois, Champaign, Ill. 1954. Two volumes, $15.00 
(Vol. 1, $10.00, Vol. 2, $7.50). A significant study of labor-management rela- 
tions in a medium-size midwestern city during the years 1948-1950. One of the 
first studies in this field in which a team of economists, psychologists, and sociolo- 
gists pooled their concepts and methods, it is presented in two volumes. Volume 1, 
The Case Studies, describes important features of Illini City and analyzes the inter- 
actions between the community and labor-management relations in over-all terms. 
Detailed descriptions and analyses of labor-management relations in particular estab- 
lishments and industries in the community are given in five case studies. Volume 
2, Explorations in Comparative Analysis, is devoted to comparisons in the eight 
establishments described in the five case studies. 


THE TECHNIQUES OF SUPERVISION. By Alfred E. Lateiner in collaboration with 
I. E. Levine. National Foremen's Institute, Inc., New London, Conn. 1954. 207 
pages. $4.00. In this handbook for supervisors, the authors outline techniques 
for winning cooperation, improving morale, building good work habits among em- 
ployees, the solution of work and personnel problems, and the effective performance 
of the supervisor's job generally. 


HOW TO TALK YOUR WAY TO SUCCESS. By Harry Simmons. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, 1954. 224 pages. $3.95. Offers practical advice on how to speak effec- 
tively in any business situation. Among the many aspects of self-expression covered 
are formal speech-making and talking “off-the-cuff,” how to talk to superiors, fel- 
low-workers, and subordinates, how to talk and act at meetings, and how to demon- 
strate business and sales ability. 
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MODERN LABOR ECONOMICS: An Analysis of Labor-Management Relations. By Pearce 
Davis and Gerald J. Matchett. The Ronald Press Company, 15 East 26 Street, New 
York 10, N. Y. 1954. 659 pages. $6.00. A textbook for introductory courses in 
labor economics and labor relations. Taking collective bargaining as their central 
theme, the authors survey the growth and development of unions, labor and man- 
agement objectives and organization, collective and individual agreements, the 
economics of labor demand and supply, wage structures, and other key subjects. 
The text contains numerous excerpts from union contracts, constitutions, and other 
labor and management sources. 


HIRING PRACTICES AND LABOR COMPETITION. By Richard A. Lester. Research 
Report Series, No. 88, Industrial Relations Section, Princeton University, Princeton, 
N. J. 1954. 108 pages. $2.50. This report on company recruitment and hiring 
practices, wages, and employee benefits, and their influence in attracting and hold- 
ing workers is the first of a series based on an investigation in the Trenton, N. J. 
work area. Covering 82 manufacturing concerns, the investigation was carried out 
over a two-year period and was based mainly on personal interviews with manage- 
ment, local union officials, and state employment service personnel. 


UNION CONTRACT CLAUSES. Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 214 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill., 1954. 780 pages. $9.00. This comprehensive compilation 
of clauses from actual union contracts reflects the wide range of subjects that fall 
within the province of collective bargaining today, Selected with the aim of giving 
a broad, general view of the contractual results of union-management negotiations, 
the clauses are arranged according to subject matter, with numerous examples given 
under each head. Virtually every aspect of the union-management relationship 


that has been subject to collective bargaining is covered here, including such “fringe” 
areas as wage guarantees, management prerogatives, and union participation in 
determining production standards and in time studies. 


LABOR PRODUCTIVITY IN SOVIET AND AMERICAN INDUSTRY. By Walter Galenson. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1955. 273 pages. $5.50. This research 
study, which was sponsored by the RAND Corporation, analyzes the comparative 
efficiency of Soviet and American workers in mining (coal, iron ore, and crude 
oil), capital goods industries (iron and steel, machinery), and consumer goods 
industries (cotton textiles, shoes, sugar beet processing). The author concludes 
that even if Soviet productivity rises sharply over the next 20 years, while American 
productivity continues at its “normal” increase rate of 2 per cent, there will still 
be a marked difference between the levels of industrial efficiency in the two 
countries. The book contains numerous tables and an extensive bibliography. 


THE IMPACT OF STRIKES: Their Social and Economic Costs. By Neil W. Chamberlain 
and Jane Metzger Schilling. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1954. 257 pages. 
$4.00. This addition to the Yale Labor and Management Center Series is a com- 
panion volume to a previous study by Professor Chamberlain, Social Responsibility 
and Strikes. It undertakes to measure the costs to the public of “national emer- 
gency” strikes, with particular reference to three major industries—coal, railroads, 
and steel. The authors express the hope that the systematic standards they have 
developed for determining whether or not a particular nation-wide strike is 
actually costly to the public may help to provide a new basis for legislation and 
action in future management-labor conflicts. 
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PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN IN AMERICA, 1954. Edited by the Society of Industrial Design- 
ers. Farrar, Straus & Young, Inc., New York, 1954. 224 pages. $12.50. A picture- 
and-text survey illustrating the best thinking, development, and creative design 
produced by American industry during the past year. The projects and products 
selected for reproduction here are classic examples of designing ingenuity and its 
practical results. Each of the book's main sections is devoted to some special as- 
pect of design—e.g., convenience, appearance, safety—and is prefaced by an 
editorial report on the latest developments in the field. 


HANDBOOK OF STANDARD TIME DATA FOR MACHINE SHOPS. By Arthur A. Hadden 
and Victor K. Genger. The Ronald Press Company, 15 East 26 Street, New York 
10, N. Y. 1954. 473 pages. $10.00. The standard time data given here were 
developed in the authors’ professional practice over a period of twenty-five years 
and are used today by many well-known companies. Separate tables are provided 
for each common type of machine tool. The book also contains suggestions for 
procedure in building up allowances and other data applicable to specific shop con- 
ditions and management policies. A glossary of the terms used in standard data 
is included in the appendix. 


HIGHER PRODUCTIVITY IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. International Labour Office, 
1262 New Hampshire Avenue, Washington 6, D. C. 1954. 195 pages. $1.25. 
Parts I and II of this report, concerned respectively with external and internal 
factors affecting a company's productivity, are based mainly on an unpublished 
report on practical methods of increasing productivity prepared by the I.L.O. for 
discussion by a meeting of experts held in December, 1952. Part III presents the 
conclusions adopted at the meeting. Providing a comprehensive survey of numerous 
factors that appear to influence industrial productivity, the report emphasizes that 
American leadership in this field caused more space to be devoted to American 
experience than would normally be given to any one country in an international 
study of this kind. 


PURCHASE LAW MANUAL. By Albert Woodruff Gray. Conover-Mast Publications, 
Inc., New York, 1954. 390 pages. $6.00. Written specifically for the purchasing 
agent, this reference book is designed to help him steer clear of legal difficulties 
and to keep him aware of his rights and responsibilities in most purchasing situa- 
tions. In 56 short chapters, the author covers many aspects of the law affecting 
sales and purchases in language comprehensible to the layman. He emphasizes 
that the book is not intended to replace competent legal advice should the need 
for it arise. 


SYMPOSIUM ON HUMAN FACTORS IN EQUIPMENT DESIGN. Edited by W. F. Floyd 
and A. T. Welford. H. K. Lewis & Co. Ltd., London, 1954. 132 pages. $4.00. 
Volume II of the Proceedings of the Ergonomics Research Society, which was 
founded in England in 1950 with the aim of coordinating the various scientific 
approaches to the study of the relations between man and his working environment. 
In this symposium, originally held at Birmingham, Eng., in 1951, various aspects 
of the problem of equipment design in industry are described. Although somewhat 
technical, the volume contains much valuable data on such subjects as body size and 
work spaces, chairs and sitting, physical working capacity in relation to sex and 
age, and equipment layout. There are a number of charts, graphs, and illustrations. 
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TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT. By Charles A. Taff. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, 
Ill., 1955. 570 pages. $8.00. A comprehensive over-view of the traffic manage- 
ment field. While the major portion of the book is concerned with the freight 
aspects of traffic management, there is also a summary of the background of the 
entire transportation field together with an analysis of the status of traffic in over- 
all company organization. Discussion questions and problems for further study are 
appended to each chapter; also included are a selected bibliography of books and 
periodicals and a glossary of traffic terminology. 


MARKETING AND SALES MANAGEMENT 


MOTIVATION RESEARCH IN ADVERTISING AND MARKETING. By George Horsley Smith. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1954. 242 pages. $4.00. This review 
of the growing field of motivation research is one of a series sponsored by the 
Advertising Research Federation. Its aim is to show how depth interviewing, 
projective testing, and other social-science research techniques can be applied to 
advertising and marketing problems. In addition to an outline of the facts and 
assumptions underlying motivation research, it explains various techniques for 
investigating specific problems, and offers practical advice as to when, by whom, 
and how this type of research can best be carried out. 


COLOR GUIDE FOR MARKETING MEDIA. By Louis Cheskin. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1954. 209 pages. $5.00. In this analysis of ways to achieve effective 
marketing media, the author explains the techniques for determining the effective- 
ness of packages and advertising, and provides tools for planning art and for pro- 


ducing effective and economical color printing. The book contains 12 color charts 
showing 300 colors produced from black and white art with four-color printing, 
with a set of code charts giving the primary color content of each of the 300 colors. 


THE DOLLARS AND SENSE OF BUSINESS FILMS. Prepared by the A.N.A. Films Steer- 
ing Committee. Association of National Advertisers, Inc., 285 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 1954. 128 pages. $5.00. A study of the actual cost and 
circulation records of 157 business films. Presented mainly in chart and tabulated 
form, it provides detailed information about types of films being produced and 
their role as a “companion medium” in the advertising and public relations field. 


ADVERTISING LAYOUT. By William Longyear. The Ronald Press Company, 15 East 
26 Street, New York 10, N. Y. 1954, 108 pages. $6.50. This lavishly illustrated 
guide to successful layout design shows layouts in every stage of completion, from 
first roughs to final full-color ads. Providing many outstanding examples of the 
work of top designers, it covers the whole field, from the fundamental theory of 
design to the day-to-day functions of the agency art director. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY OPERATIONS AND MANAGEMENT. By Roger Barton. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1955. 434 pages. $6.00. Although primarily 
addressed to those concerned with setting up, operating, or reorganizing an adver- 
tising agency, this practical guide contains much information that may be of in- 
terest also to agency clients. Its comprehensive discussion of the functions, organi- 
zation, and operations of every agency department is illustrated by numerous case 
examples of agency methods in actual use. 
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CONSUMER BEHAVIOR: The Dynamics of Consumer Reaction. Edited by Lincoln H. 
Clark. New York University Press, New York, 1954. 128 pages. $4.00. The first 
publication of the Committee for Research on Consumer Attitudes and Behavior, 
this volume presents a series of exploratory studies into a variety of problems con- 
nected with consumer decision and choice. The papers, developed out of two 
annual conferences held at the University of Michigan, include an analysis of the 
consumer in the new suburbia, a two-part study of purchase decisions, and a panel 
discussion on the technical problems of measuring consumer preferences. Includes 
a classified and partly annotated bibliography. 


SALES PROMOTION HANDBOOK. Edited by John Cameron Aspley. The Dartnell 
Corporation, Chicago, 1954. Revised second edition. 1104 pages. $12.50. This 
basic handbook, which covers the promotion of durable as well as consumer goods, 
reviews promotions for speeding the introduction of a new product, moving mer- 
chandise after it has been distributed, expanding the market for a product, and 
the like. A companion volume to the Sales Manager's Handbook, it aims at show- 
ing how promotional tools and devices can be most effectively used in the market- 
ing of a product or service. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


MONTGOMERY'S FEDERAL TAXES. Edited by Philip Bardes, James J. Mahon, Jr., John 
McCullough, and Mark E. Richardson. The Ronald Press Company, 15 East 26 
Street, New York 10, N. Y. 1954. 35th edition. 931 pages. $15.00. In this de- 
finitive handbook, prepared by the partners and associates of a national accounting 
firm, the full impact of federal taxes under the 1954 Revenue Code is clarified and 
interpreted, and specific advice is offered on the practical decisions that determine 
the tax liability of businesses and individual taxpayers. The material is conveniently 
arranged so that all tax angles of a particular business situation or transaction are 
dealt with under the same head, even where different sections of the Code apply. 


AMERICAN INCOME AND ITS USE. By Elizabeth E. Hoyt, Margaret G. Reid, et al. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1954. 362 pages. $4.00. Pointing out that the 
rise of American income in the past two generations has been far more rapid 
than the development of ethical concepts about its use, the authors examine the 
complex problems presented by the use of income in an economy of abundance. 
Illustrating their theme with case studies of changes in the character of the Ameri- 
can family, they conclude there is a need to reshape fundamental policies in the 
use of our income, both at home and abroad. The book forms part of a larger 
study on Christian ethics and economic life initiated by the Federal Council of the 
Churches in 1949. 


WHAT ABOUT MUTUAL FUNDS? By John A. Straley. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1954. 145 pages. $2.50. A well-known expert on open-end investment 
companies—usually referred to as mutual funds—here explains how they are 
organized and conducted and suggests the benefits they may have for investors 
both large and small. A simply written guide for the general reader. 


BANKING SYSTEMS. Edited by Benjamin Haggott Beckhart. Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1954. 934 pages, $13.50. A definitive comparison and authori- 
tative account of the banking systems of sixteen countries in the Americas, Europe 


and Asia. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCOUNTANT’S HANDBOOK, Edited by Wyman P. Fiske and John A. 
Beckett. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1954. 1,072 pages. $12.50. A how-to-do- 
it handbook covering all aspects of industrial accounting. Written by 20 authorities, 
it is divided into five main sections: basic concepts, organization, techniques, appli- 
cation, and procedures. Detailed explanations of accounting methods and practices 
for many situations are provided, and there are special chapters on such aspects of 
the accountant’s broader service to management as pricing, forecasting, and budget- 
ing. Numerous charts, tables, diagrams, and illustrations accompany the text. 


BIOGRAPHY OF A BANK: The Story of Bank of America N.T. & S.A. By Marquis James 
and Bessie R. James. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1954. 566 pages. $5.00. 
A colorful account of the rise of the world’s largest bank and the remarkable 
careers of A. P. and L. M. Giannini, who built “the little fellows’ bank” into the 
colossus which today boasts five million accounts and over eight billion collars in 
assets. 


PRICE MAKING AND PRICE BEHAVIOR IN THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY. By Ralph 
Cassady, Jr. Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 1954. 353 pages. $4.00. 
Published under the auspices of the Editorial Board of the Petroleum Monograph 
Series, established by a grant from the American Petroleum Institute, this study of 
the dynamics of competition reveals the actual techniques of business rivalry in 
the oil industry. Presenting his findings from an outsider’s point of view, the author 
concludes that the industry's competitive structure is an effective mechanism for 
assuring a steady supply of high quality products at competitive price levels and 
for the development of new techniques and commodities. 





Publications Received 


[Please order directly from publishers] 











PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT. By Michael J. MINERALS IN WORLD INDUSTRY. By Walter 
Jucius. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, H. Voskuil. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Illinois, 1955. Third Edition. 719 pages. Inc., New York, 1955. 324 pages. $5.75. 
$8.00. 


PIONEER AND PACEMAKER: The Story of 
THEORY OF GAMES AND STATISTICAL DECI- firestone. Published by The Firestone Tire 


SIONS. By David Blackwell and M. A. and Rubber Company, Akron 17, Ohio, 
Girshick. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 1955, 65 pages. Gratis. 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


1954. 355 . $7.50. 
— TEXTBOOK OF SALESMANSHIP. By Frederic 


HOW FREE 1S FREE ENTERPRISE: A Symposium A. Russell and Frank H. Beach. McGraw- 
Edited by Harry W. Laidler, with an article yy sa "548 : “ ae _— 
on “the Challenge of International Com- : pages. eee 

munism™” by George Meany. Proceedings 

of 49th Annual Conference, League for CANADIAN TRADE INDEX, 1954. Canadian 
Industrial Democracy. League for Indus- Manufacturers’ Association, Inc., 67 Yonge 
trial Democracy, 112 East 19 Street, New Street, Toronto 1, Ont. 1954. 1127 pages. 
York 3, N. Y. 1954. 56 pages. 35 cents. $7.50. 
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RESEARCH IN THE CAPITAL AND SECURITIES 
MARKETS. National Bureau of Economic 


Research, Inc., 261 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 1954. 76 pages. $1.00. 


LONG TERM LEASES: Problems of Taxation 
Finance and Accounting. By Albert H. 
Cohen. School of Business Administration, 
Bureau of Business Research, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1954. 
152 pages. $2.50, cloth-bound; $2.00, pa- 
per-bound. 


BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC FORECASTING: 
Tools in Making Busi Decisi Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington 6, D. C, 1954. 30 pages. 50 
cents. 





FACT BOOK ON MANPOWER. Bulletin No. 
1171. Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 88 pages. 50 cents. 


LEARNING PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE. By 
Alice Sturgis. (With verses by Richard 
Armour and cartoons by Lou Hershfield.) 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1953. 358 pages. $5.50. 


SUCCESSFUL COMMERCIAL CHEMICAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT. Edited by H. M. Corley. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 1954. 374 pages. 
$7.75. 


ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS: A Sound and 
Factual Study of Economics for the Develop- 
ment of Responsible Citizenship. By John A. 
Nordin and Virgil Salera. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York, 1954, Second Edition. 
783 pages. $7.95. 


ECONOMICS OF NATIONAL SECURITY: Man- 
aging America’s Resources for Defense. By 
George A. Lincoln. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, 1954. 643 pages. $6.75. 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS WRITING. By Cecil B. 
Williams and John Ball. The Ronald 
Press Company, 15 East 26 Street, New 
York 10, N. Y. 1953. Second Edition. 
634 pages. $5.00. 


PERSONNEL CASE STUDIES. By Florence 
Peterson. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1955. 345 pages. $3.00. 


JOB PROPERTY RIGHTS: A Study of the Job 
Controls of the International Typographical 
Union. By Arthur R. Porter, Jr., Colum- 
bia University Press, New York, 1954. 
110 pages. $2.25. 


CORPORATION ACCOUNTING. By Homer St. 
Clair Pace and Edward J. Koestler. Pace 
& Pace, 296 Broadway, New York 7, 
N. Y., 1954. 423 pages. $7.00. 


OCCUPATIONAL LITERATURE: An Annotated 
Bibliography. By Gertrude Forrester. H. 
W. Wilson Company, 950 University Ave- 
nue, New York 52, N. Y. 1954. 467 
pages. $5.00. 


OCCUPATIONS AND INDUSTRIES IN THE 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. Prepared by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States 
Department of Labor, for the Veterans 
Administration. Available from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
1955. 90 pages. 50 cents. 


HISTORY OF MARSHALL FIELD & CO.: 1852- 
1906. By Robert W. Twyman. University 
of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1954. 
250 pages. $5.00. 


MANNERS IN BUSINESS. By Elizabeth 
Gregg MacGibbon. The MacMillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1954. Revised Edition. 
170 pages. $2.95. 


EFFECTIVE LEADERSHIP IN HUMAN RELA- 
TIONS. By Henry Clay Lindgren. Her- 
mitage House, Inc., 8 West 13 Street, 
New York 11, N. Y. 1954. 288 pages. 
$3.50. 


BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC FORECASTING: 
Tools in Making Business Decisions. Report 
of the Committee on Economic Policy. 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington 6, D. C. 1954. 30 pages. 
50 cents. 


ADVERTISING AND PSYCHOLOGY. By Leslie 
E. Gill. Hutchinson's University Library, 
Hutchinson House, London, W.1, England, 
1954, 192 pages. $2.40. 
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AN AMA BASIC AID TO MORE 
PRODUCTIVE SALES MANAGEMENT 


A Company Guide to the 
SELECTION OF SALESMEN | 


By MILTON M. MANDELL 





This NEW basic guide shows how to achieve one of management's major 
goals—a top-quality sales force. Practical, down-to-earth, it discusses and 
analyzes the current practices of 180 manufacturing firms of diverse inter- 
ests to demonstrate how they operate in the selection of their sales forces, 
the reduction of sales staff turnover, and the improvement of sales 
performance. 


With numerous illustrations, 14 tables, and more than 50 pages of facsimile 
reproductions of actual forms, including application blanks, personal his- 
tory forms, reference inquiry forms, interviewers’ guides and records, job 
descriptions, and salesmen's rating sheets. 160 pages. 


Contents 
1, THE MAN AND THE JOB IV. PROBLEMS OF 
il. THE RECRUITMENT PROCESS PROGRAM CONSTRUCTION 
ill. SELECTION DEVICES V. SAMPLE FORMS 


Research Report No. 24. $4.75 |AMA members, $3.50) 


You may order this book from 


Publications Sales Department 
American Management Association 
330 West 42nd Street 

New York 36, N. Y. 


To expedite orders and reduce bookkeeping expense, the Association requests remit 
tances with orders under $5.00, Please add 3% sales tax for orders delivered in 
New York City. 


NOTE TO AMA MEMBERS: This report is being distributed without charge as on extra service to AMA 
members enrolled to receive Research Service in the Marketing Division. If your type of AMA mem- 
bership does not entitle you tc receive this study, or if you wish extra copies for yourself or your 
associotes, it may be ordered at the member price indicated. 








Cen AONE aE of Safety 


FOR SUPERVISORS 


\§ our job in management places you in a unique position of trust. For not only 
does the company rely on you, as the direct representative of management, to apply 
its policies wisely and fairly; also entrusted to you is the obligation to safeguard the 
well-being of the workers in your charge. No responsibility transcends this in 
importance. In this respect your job is akin to the “stewardship” of biblical days: 
As a supervisor, you are indeed your brother's keeper. 





On-the-job accidents represent a serious threat to the physical well-being of your }f 
men. Their prevention calls for your constant vigilance. Therefore, if you would | 
guide your men safely through their daily work, be yourself guided by these precepts: 


1. You are a supervisor and thus, in a sense, have two families. Care for your people at I 
work as you would care for your people at home. Be sure each of your men under- 
stands and accepts his personal responsibility for safety. 

. Know the rules of safety ti:5t apply to the work you supervise. Never let it be said 
that one of your men was injured because you were not aware of the precautions 
required on his job. 

Anticipate the risks that may arise from changes in equipment or methods. Make use of 
the expert safety advice that is available to help you guard against such new hazards. 


Encourage your men to discuss with you the hazards of their work. No job should pro- 
ceed where a question of safety remains unanswered. When you are receptive to the 
ideas of your workers, you tap a source of first-hand knowledge that will help you 
prevent needless loss and suffering. 


Instruct your men to work safely, as you would guide and counsel your family at home 
—with persistence and patience. 
Follow up your instructions consistently, See to it that workers make use of the safe- 


guards provided them. If necessary, enforce safety rules by disciplinary action. Do not 
fail the company, which has sanctioned these rules—or your workers, who need them. 


Set a good example. Demonstrate safety in your own work habits and personal conduct. 
Do not appear as a hypocrite in the eyes of your men, 


. Investigate and analyze every accident—however slight—that befalls any of your men. 
Where minor injuries go unheeded, crippling accidents may later strike. 

- Cooperate fully with those in the organization who are actively concerned with employee 
safety. Their dedicated purpose is to keep your men fully able and on the job and to 
cut down the heavy personal toll of accidents. 

10. Remember: Not only does accident prevention reduce human suffering and loss; from 

the practical viewpoint, it is no more than good business. Safety, therefore, is one of 

your prime obligations—to your company, your fellow managers, and your fellow man. 

By leading your men into “thinking safety” as well as working safely day by day, 

| you will win their loyal support and cooperation. More than that, you will gain in 
—S stature. Good men do oped work nee a pest leader. 





Copyright 1954. jew Management elles 


Note: Copies of AMA’s “Ten Commandments of Safety,” suitable for framing (in two colors, 
size 9” by 12”, on deckle-edge stock) may be obtained from the Association’s headquarters at 
the following prices: single copy, 25¢; 2-24 copies, 18¢; 25-49 copies, 15¢; 50-99 copies, 12¢; 
100-499 copies, 11¢; 500-999 copies, 10¢; 1,000 copies and over, 9Y/2¢. 


(Orders under $5.00 should be accompanied by remittances. Sales tax should be included in remittances 
for New York City orders.) 
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